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PREFACE. 
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Many histories of Canada have been written, 
put there is not one which, while comprehending in 
orief space the story of our three historic centuries, 
s not either confused and fragmentary in arrange- 
nent, or disfigured by gross blunders; while some 
wre remarkable for a union of both defects. To 
supply a deficiency, therefore, the present little 
summary has been written. It aims at giving, in 
small compass, a full as well as accurate and con- 
nected relation of the chief incidents pertaining to 
Janadian History, from the time of Cartier’s dis- 
sovery to the present day. Many omissions have 
yeen supplied, many superfluities retrenched, many 
arrors corrected, which deform popular text-books 
yn this subject. The general arrangement adopted 
s that which has been naturally suggested by the 
orogress of events. he questions appended to 
sach chapter will be found available in the: school- 
‘oom. It is hoped that a book has thus been pro- 
luced which will mainly serve for the instruction 
of Canadian youth in their country’s history, and 
nay be useful also as a manual of reference to all - 
lasses of readers. ., 


Toronto, August, 1860. 
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Part L—CANADA UNDER THE FRENCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


FROM THE DISCOVERY OF CANADA TO THE FOUNDING OF QUEBEC. 
EARLY VOYAGES. » 

I.—Ovr Continent was discovered by John and Se- 
bastian Cabot, who, sailing from Bristol under the pa- 
 tronage of Henry VII. of England, landed on the Lab- 
rador coast in June, 1497, seventeen months before Co- 
lumbus reached the mainland of tropical America. In 
1524, Verrazzano, a Florentine navigator in the employ- 
ment of Francis I. of France, sailed along the Atlantic 
seaboard from Florida to Cape Breton, and appropriated 
-the whole in the name of his master under the title of 
‘la Nouvelle France.” Ten years after this, Captain 
Jacques Quartier, (or, more commonly, Cartier,) made 
his first voyage from St. Malo, in France, to the New 
World, and explored the north-eastern and western 
coasts of Newfoundland, (previously discovered by the 
Cabots.) He then proceeded to the mainland, entered 
the Miramichi river, sailed on to a large and picturesque 
bay, which was called ‘‘ Golfe de Chaleur,” by reason 
of the unwonted heat there experienced, and after run- 
hing along the Gaspé coast, erected a cross bearing the 
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inscription, ‘ Vive le roy de France.” Having thus 
taken possession of the country for Frarcis i Cartier 
returned home. ; 


DISCOVERY OF CANADA. 


II.—Cartier, commissioned by the King, set out with 
three ships and 110 men on his second voyage, in May, 
1535, when he was destined to discover Canada. His 
little fleet cast anchor in a small bay on the Labrador 
coast, on the 10th of August, and this day being dedi- 
cated to St. Lawrence, the voyagers styled their place 
of harbourage “la Baye St. Laurent.” This name was 
afterwards transferred to the great river of Canada, and 
to the oceanic gulf into which it empties. Cartier 
next discovered the island of Anticosti, which he named 


‘‘ Assomption,” and, sailing to the west, he entered the __ 


river St. Lawrence, which was greeted as the long- 
sought path to China and the East Indies. The wish 
to realize this single object dictated all the early voy- 
ages to America, and therefore, hopeful of success, Car- 
tier pressed on till he reached the mouth of the Sague- 
nay. Here he found several bands of Indians engaged 
in catching porpoises and other sea-fish, and was inform- 
ed that the country of Canada lay beyond. Along the 
whole course of the river, the Commander discovered 
and named numerous islands, and among the rest, Isle 
aux Coudres, (from the abundance of jilberts it pro- 
duced,) and Isle de Bacchus, (from here having first seen 
grape-vines,) now culled the Island of Orleans. Having 
reached this point, Cartier was visited on the 7th of 
September, by Donnacona, Lord of Canada, so-called, 
who received the French in a most Friendly manner. 
The vessels were moored in the St. Charles, (then 
named ‘‘ Sainte Croix,”) in close proximity to the resi- 
dence of Donnacona, which was in a village called Sta. 


: 
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daconé, built upon the site of the lower town of Que- 
bec. Many visits and presents were interchanged be- 
tween the strangers and the natives, and at the request 
of the Chief, Cartier discharged 12 pieces of artillery, 
now first heard by the amazed Indians. 

IJ.—The name Canada was understood and used by 
Cartier 4s applying simply to the country adjacent to 
Stadaconé, under the authority of Donnacona. But it 
is very probable that his use of the Indian term arose 
from a misapprehension of the savages’ meaning. The 
Indians signified by this word any town, or village, or 
collection of huts, whereas Cartier supposed it to be 
‘said of the district. It is uncertain at what time “ Can- 
ada” began to be used in its present extended sense. 

IV.—Notwithstanding the endeavours of the In- 
dians to prevent Cartier from penetrating farther into 
the country, he set forth (September 19) in two boats 
and a pinnace, bound for Hochelaga, a settlement high- 

er up than theriver. This place he reached after some 
danger and difficulty, (October 2,) and was hospitably 
entertained, according to custom, by the inhabitants. 
Hochelaga was a rudely-fortified radian town, consist- 
ing of about fifty houses, sheltered by a beautiful moun- 
tain, which so delighted Cartier that he called it “ Mont 

Royal,” a name yet preserved in the corrupt form 
Montreal, assigned to the city at its base. After gain- 
ing some information respecting the country, he return- 

ed to his station at Sainte Croix, (October 11,) where 
he determined to winter. Unprepared-to withstand the 
severity of the climate, and unprovided with proper 
food, scurvy broke out among his men, and cut off 26 
of their number before its ravages could be stopped. 
On May 8, Cartier erected a cross, 35 feet bigh, with 
a shield bearing the arms of France, and the words :— 
“Franciscus primus, Dei gratia Francorum rex, reg- 


~ 
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nat.” He seems to have doubted as to the friendliness 
of the natives; this suspicion, however, cannot excul- 
pate him from the charge of treachery in seizing Don- 
-nacona and four of his Chiefs, and setting sail for France 
with the captives on board. This occurred three days 
after he had taken formal possession of his discoveries ; 
the unfortunate Indians died soon after their arrival 
m Europe. After touching at the northern point of 
Cape Breton, and sailing along the southern coasts of 
Newfoundland (thus completing his circumnavigation 
of the island), Cartier arrived at St. Malo, on July 16, 
1536. . 


VOYAGES OF CARTIER, ROBERVAL, AND DE LA ROCHE, 


V.—The attention of the Freuch King was awakened 
by Cartier’s narration of his adventures, and by sundry 
interviews with the Indian Chiefs, and he nominated 
Jean Francois de la Rocque, Lord of Roberval, Viceroy 
in the countries of Canada, Hochelaga, and Saguenay, 
and Cartier was subordinated to him as Captain-Gener- | 
al and Master-Pilot. Five ships were prepared at St. 
Malo, and as Roberval was unable to accompany Car- 
tier at the time appointed, the latter, a third time in 
command, sailed forth, on May 24, 1541, to resume his 
explorations. Delayed by tempestuous weather, the 
expedition did not arrive at Ste..Croix till the end of 
August. Cartier told the Indians of Donnacona’s death 
in France, and then moved'a few leagues up the St. 
Lawrence to a more convenient harbour, now. known 
as Cap-Rouge. Here he laid up'three of his ships, and 
dispatched the others to France, to inquire respecting 
Roberval. He built a small fort in the vicinity of his 
ships, and another on the top of the overhanging cliff, 
and named the place Charlesbourg Royal. In the neigh- 
bourhood were found minerals resembling gold and sil- 
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ver, besides abundance of so-called diamonds, which 
afterwards gave name to the bold promontory, Cape 
Diamond. Cartier spent the autumn in exploring 
the tiver above Hochelaga, under the belief that a 
district said to be rich in minerals and precious stones, 
could be gained by this route. On the approach of 
winter, he returned to Fort Charlesbourg Royal. An 
attack was anticipated from the Indians, whose dislike 
for the French was daily increasing. Nevertheless, . 
spring came without any bloodshed on either side, and 
Cartier, despairing of effecting any satisfactory result 
without Roberval, upon whom' he depended for muni- 
tions and stores, resolved to return. 

VI.—On his homeward voyage, he put into the har- 
bour of St. John, Newfoundland, where he found Rob- 
erval with three vessels. These contained 200 souls, 
men, women, and children, thereby showing that it 
was the intention of the Governor to begin the coloniza- 
tion of the country. Roberval desired him to return, 
but for unexplained reasons, Cartier declined, and to 
prevent any dispute, the latter weighed anchor during 
the night, and continued his course. The discoverer of 
Canada died soon after his return to France; to his 
heirs -was granted the exclusive privilege of Canadian 
trade for twelve years, which, however, was revoked 
four months after its bestowal. 

VII.—Roberval, seemingly not discouraged by los- 
ing the experienced Cartier, prosecuted his voyage up 
the St. Lawrence as far as the commodious harbour of 
Cap-Rouge, where he disembarked. He repaired the 
partially-ruined forts which Cartier had thrown up 
eighteen months before, and occupied them during the 
winter. Justice was administered by him strictly: it 
is recorded that one Frenchman was hanged for com- 
mitting theft, and that several were thrown into irons, 
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or publicly whipped on account of other misdemeanours. 
The scurvy attacked his settlement, and about fifty died 
from its effects. In the spring, he set out with a select 
party to explore the Saguenay district, but after losing 
a boat and eight men, he was obliged to return. The 
same year he sailed back to France. Being engaged in 
the wars between Francis I. and Charles V.,- Roberval 
took no farther interest in Canada, until 1549, when he 
and his gallant brother, well-accompanied, embarked 
- for the New World. But the whole expedition perished 
at sea, and every hope of an establishment in America 
was abandoned for nearly fifty years. 

VIll.—Henry IV. having at length consolidated 
France, which had been rent asunder by civil and reli- 
gious wars, gave to the Marquis de la Roche authority, 
as Lieutenant-General, to form a settlement in his trans- 
atlantic possessions, This nobleman accordingly gath- 
ered together a numerous body of settlers, partly drawn 
from French prisons, and embarked in 1598. Little is 
known of his proceedings save that before returning he 
landed fifty convicts to colonize Sable Island, a sterile 
sand-bank off the Nova Scotian coast. Seven years 
afterwards, twelve of these were found living, and be- 
ing broueht back to France, were eee and provid- 
ed for by the King. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TRADING-POSTS. 


IX.—The fur-trade of Canada had begun to attract 
attention in the commercial emporiums of France, 
Merchants of Dieppe, Rochelle, Rouen, and St. Malo, 
were gradually establishing temporary trading-posts, 
’ chiefly at ‘Tadoussac, near the mouth of the Saguenay, 
Henry IV. regarded with favour the opening up of such 
communications, and in 1599, he entered into a contract 
with two distinguished, traders, Pontgravé of St. Malo, 
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and Chauvin of Rouen, whereby they engaged to trans- 
port and settle 500 emigrants in return for a monopoly 
of the St. Lawrence fur-trade, Captain Chauvin being 
appointed Lieutenant-General, made two voyages, 
brought out sixteen colonists, whom the kindness of the 
natives afterwards saved from starvation, and died in 
1603, leaving, as his memorial, a house built of stone 
and mortar, the first erected in Canada, of which re- 
mains were lately to be seen at Tadoussac. His death 
put an end to the scheme. 

X.—Commandeur de Chaste, Governor of Dieppe, 
was the third Lieutenant-General, and organized a com- 


pany of merchants for the purposes of trade and dis- v 
covery. He engaged the services of Samuel de Cham- 


plain, a bold and sagacious naval officer, who had gain- 


ed a reputation in the West Indies, a with him was | 


conjoined Pontgravé. These two were sent in com- 
mand of an expedition to Tadoussac, and instructed, 
moreover, to ascend the St. Lawrence as far as possible. 
They accordingly passed Hochelaga, now dwindled into 
insignificance, but found themselves stopped by. the 
Sault St. Louis, now known as the Lachine Rapids, 


Here landing, they madeé observations on the country | 


and river. With these Champlain hastened to France, 
where he learned of De Chaste’s death, and the ae 
rangement of the entire scheme. He explained, howev- 
er, the results of his investigations to the King, who 
remained pleased with his diligence and success. 
XI.—The conduct of the company, together with a 
monopoly of trade, was now transferred into the hands 
of Pierre du Guas, Sieur de Monts, whom the King ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-General of New France, in 1603. 
De Monts and Champlain turned at first to Nova Sco- 
tia; they explored nearly all its coast-line, in 1606 and 


1607, and were the founders of the colony of Acadia, 


B 
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Champlain then induced De Monts to direct his atten- 
tion to Canada. Two vessels were accordingly fitted 
out and entrusted to Champlain and Pontgravé. The 
latter remained to foster the fur-trade at. Tadoussac ; 
the former sailed past the island of Orleans, and select- 
ed a spot at the base of Cape Diamond, called by the 
natives Quebeio or Quebec,(meaning thereby a strait, 
or narrow passage,) assuitable for the site of a town. 
On the 8rd of July, 1608, Champlain laid the founda- 
tion of Quebec, the future capital of Canada. This was 
the earliest permanent settlement in America with the 
exception of Jamestown, in Virginia, which was found-’ 
ed in the previous year, 1607, by the English Captain 
Newport. 
QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER I. 


I. Who discovered America? 
In what year and under whose 
patronage was the _ discovery 
made? Where did Verrazzano 
sail? What title did he give to 
his discoveries? Who sailed after 
him? What discoveries did Car- 
tier make? 

II. When was Cartier’s second 
voyage? What did he discover? 
Explain the reason of the name 
St. Lawrence? To what was it 
applied? What name was given 
to Anticosti? What was the ob- 
ject of the early veyages to Amer- 
ica? Where did Cartier first 
meet the Indians? What Islands 
were named in the river? By 
whom was Cartier visited in Sep- 
tember? Where did the Indian 
Chief live? What is now built on 
its site? Explain what passed be- 
tween Cartier and the Indians. 

III. In what sense was “ Cana- 
da” used by Cartier? What did 
the Indians mean by the word ? 

IV. Where did Cartier next go? 
Describe Hochelaga. Explain the 
name Montreal. Where did Car- 
tier winter? How was the win- 
ter passed? Describe the cross 
which was erected. Of what act 
of treachery was Cartier guilty ? 


/ 


What Island did he circumnavi- 
gate? When did he reach home? 

V. How was the King’s atten- 
tion aroused? Who was the first 
Governor of Canada? To what 
posts was Cartier appointed? 
How many voyages did Cartier 
make? How long did he occupy 
in the 38rd voyage? Where were 
the first forts built in Canada? 
‘What was the place called ? What 
were found in the neighbour- 
hood? Eow wag the autumn 
oceupied? Why did Cartier re- 
solve to return ? 

VI. Where did Cartier meet 
Roberval? How many people did 
Roberval bring with him? “ How 
did Cartier act? What was grant- 
ed to Cartier’s heirs ? 

Vil. Where did Roberval dis- 
embark? What did he do on 
landing? Give instances of his 
severity. How many settlers did 
he lose, and in what manner? 
When did he return to Canada? 
What prevented him from re- 
turning before? What became 
of his second expedition? What 
effect had the loss upon France ? 

VIII. Who next received au- 
thority to form a settlement in 
Canada? Fromwhom? Whence 


a 
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were his settlers partly drawn? 
When did he sail? Where did he 
land a colony, and with what re- 
sult ? 

IX. What had begun to attract 
attention? Who established tra- 
ding-posts? At what place? 
With whom, and when did the 
King enter into a contract? Ex- 
plain the nature of their contract. 
What was Chauvin’s. success ? 
What memorial did he leave ? 

X. WBo organized a company 
of merchants? Whose services 
did he engage? Who commanded 
the expedition? How far did 
they ascend the St. Lawrence? 


reaching France? What did he 
do notwithstanding ? 

XI. Who was placed at the 
head of the company? To what 
office was he appointed? Where 
did he first turn? When was 
Nova Scotia explored? Who 
founded the Colony of Acadia? 
To what place was attention next 
given? Who was sent out to 
Canada? Where did Pontgravé 
remain, and for what purpose? 
What was Champlain’s object? 
When was Quebec founded ? 
What was the first permanent 
settlement in America? By 
whom founded ? 


What did Champlain learn on 


CHAPTER II. 
FROM THE FOUNDING OF QUEBEC TO THE DEATH OF CHAMPLAIN. 


ALLIANCE WITH THE HURONS AND ALGONQUINS. 


I.—Stapacon#, like Hochelaga, had dwindled away 
since the arrival of-the French, and the few inhabi- 
tants who remained, lived in great part on the bounty 
of their European neighbours. In 1609, Champlain as- 
cended the St. Lawrence and met a band of Algon- 
quins, a large Indian tribe with whom he had formed 
an alliance at Stadaconé. Their territory stretched 
along the northern bank of the St. Lawrence, as far as 
the Ottawa, which was called the river of-the Algon- 
quins. The remainder of Canada to the west, was oc- 
cupied chiefly by the Hurons, or Wyandots, who were 
extended from the Algonquin frontier to the great lake 
which now bears their name. Hochelaga was their 
chief village, as Stadaconé was that of the Algonquins,. 
These two peoples were united and in constant hostility 
with the Iroquois, whose country lay to the south of 
the St. Lawrence, from Lake Erie to the Richelieu, 
which was known as the river of the Iroquois. This 
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tribe was called by the English the Five Nations, being 
made up of the Onondagas, the Cayugas, the Senecas, — 
the Mohawks, and the Oneidas, who formed one grand 
confederacy for offensive and defensive purposes. On 
the arrival of the French, a hereditary war was raging 
between the Huron-Algonquins and the Iroquois. It 
was necessary to take sides with one party or the other 
to escape the contempt of both; the French therefore 
chose those tribes nearest them, while as a natural con- 
sequence, the Iroquois allied themselves, in subsequent 
wars, to the English, with whose settlements they 
were conterminous. The Algonquins had guaranteed 
to Champlain a safe passage through the country, pro- 
vided he agreed to assist them against the fierce and 
hostile Iroquois. They now called upon him to fulfil 
his promise, and Champlain, fetching a reinforcement 
from Tadoussac, accompanied them up the Richelieu, 
which opened into a spacious lake, now known as Lake 
Champlain, after the name of its celebrated explorer. 
A smaller sheet of water (now Lake George) was next 
entered, and here they came upon the barricaded en- 
campment of Iroquois, The allies gained an easy vic- 
tory, on account of the fire-arms of the French. On 
his return to Quebec, Champlain learned that De Monts’ 
monopoly had been abrogated by the King, in com- 
pliance with the petitions of numerous French mer- 
chants, and this action involved his own return to 
France. 

II.—De Monts managed tb arrange with the traders 
of Rochelle and other cities, that in compensation for 
his affording thei the use of the buildings at Quebec 
as a depot, they should assist him in all plans of settle- 
ment and discovery. He was thus enabled to dispatch 
Champlain to “ Nouvelle France,” as the country was 
now called, in 1610, with fresh supplies and reinforce- 
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ments at his disposal. After a remarkably rapid pas- 
sage of eighteen days, Champlain reached Tadoussac. 
On arriving at Quebec he again complied with the in- 
vitation of the Algonquins, and joined in an attack upon 
the Iroquois, in which the latter were defeated. He 
shortly afterwards left for France, on hearing of Henry 
IV.’s assassination, but returned in 1611, to fix upon 
the place for a new settlement higher up the river than 
Quebec. This resulted in the choice of a spot adjoining 
Cartier’s Mont Royal, which he cleared, sowed, and 
enclosed by means of an earthen wall. 

III.—The colony at Quebec was flourishing exceed. 
ingly ; the cultivation of the soil had been successful ; 
the labours of the settlers had been unmolested ; peace 
and prosperity satisfied the wishes of all. Champlain 
now formed plans with his Algonquin friends for more 
extensive schemes in the way of discovery and coloni- 
zation, and therefore returned to France to furnish 
famaele with the necessary resources. De Monts had 
resigned his appointment, and was succeeded by Count 
de Soissons, as Viceroy of the country. The latter en- 
tered into the plans of Champlain, whom he constitut- 
ed his Lieutenant, with the right to exercise all those 
functions which pertained to himself. But very soon 
after, the Count died, and the Prince of Condé was 
ted Viceroy (1612). Hein like manner became the — 
warm supporter of the enterprising Champlain, and 
delegated to him the same powers as those conferred by 
his former patron. — 
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TV.—Champlain, as Deputy-Governor, and with 
the delegated authority of Viceroy, sailed for the col- 
ony in March, 1613, accompanied by several French 
merchants. in a previous expedition, Champlain had 
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named that part of the river above the St. Louis rapids, 
La Chine, believing it to lead to China; he was now 
induced by the story of a deceitful Frenchman, who 
had lived among the Indians, to undertake a laborious 
journey up the Ottawa, nearly as far as Lake Nipis- 
sing, under the impression that he would thus reach 
the North Sea, and discover a North-west passage to 
the East Indies. Having been undeceived by the In- 
dians, he returned by the same route, and sailed for 
France to further the interests of the colony. He 
‘found no difficulty in equipping another expedition 
from Rouen and St. Malo, which came to Quebec in 
1615. This had been jomed by four fathers of the 
Récollet order, who were the first priests in Canada. 
Champlain now engaged in a long tour with his Indian 
allies,—up the Ottawa to Lake Nipissing, and thence 
to Lake Huron. They next turned to the South, and 
reached the shores of Lake Ontario, (then first discov- 
ered,) and subsequently, crossing the St. Lawrence,came 
upon the main object of their expedition: an Iroquois 
settlement defended by palisades, which they prepared 
to storm. Champlain, however, was twice wounded in 
the leg, and the allies were forced to retreat. The Goy- 
ernor occupied the winter in exploring, and did not 
reach Tadoussac till the spring of the following year, 
whereupon he sailed for Honfleur, in September, 1616. 

V.—He found the Prince of Condé disgraced and 
imprisoned, in consequence of his share in the disturb- 
ances during the minority of Louis XIII. After much 
controversy, it was settled that the Duke of Montmo- 
rency, Lord High Admiral, should purchase Condé’s of- 
fice of Viceroy for 11,000 crowns. The associated mer- 
chant company, formed in 1610, was prevented from 
embarking in further operations by disputes between 
Rochelle and the other cities. Attempts were also 
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made, but in vain, to degrade Champlain from his high - 
position. At length everything was quieted, and 
Champlain with his family sailed in 1620, for the land 
of his adoption. He learned on arriving, that an Indian 
conspiracy against the French settlers had been sup- 
pressed by one of the missionaries. The total number 
of the colonists, notwithstanding all his exertions, 
amounted to no more than sixty. He found that the 
various settlements had been neglected, and proceeded ~ 
to strengthen that at the Three Rivers, by erecting a 
fort. He was disheartened also by the information, 
that certain adventurers from Rochelle, in violation of 
the company’s privileges, had bartered for furs with 
the Indians, heedlessly giving them fire-arms in ex- 
change. The Récollets were now busied in erecting 
their first convent on the banks of the St. Charles near 
Quebec. The first child of French parents was born 
in Quebec, in 1621. The same year, most unexpected 
intelligence reached Champlain. Montmorency had de- 
prived the merchants’ association of their privileges, 
and had transferred all colonial trade to the Sieurs de 
Caen, uncle and nephew, of whom the latter was com- 
ing to assume its personal superintendence. Champlain 
was thus superseded and subjected to the control of an- 
other. In July, De Caen arrived at Tadoussac, and act- 
ed in the most harsh and arbitrary manner, seizing the 
vessels belonging to the merchants, and disregarding 
Champlain’s remonstrances. His violent measures re- 
duced the colony to forty-eight, the rest returning to 
France, whither De Caen soon followed. Champlain 
now managed to effect a temporary treaty of peace be- 
tween the continually-warring Indians. After this he 
busied himself in erecting a stone fort named St. Louis, 
at Quebec, and on its completion he departed to France 
in search of farther aid. 
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VI.—Meanwhile, in the mother country, a sort of 
union had been formed between the old company and 
the De Caens, but with so little cordiality on either side, 
that Montmorency was glad to relieve himself from 
trouble, by disposing of his viceroyalty to the Duke de 
Ventadour. The sole object of this energetic religion: 
ist was to diffuse the Roman Catholic faith in the New 
World. In 1625, he added three Jesuits and two lay 
_ brothers to the Récollets already in Canada,-and laid 
illiberal restrictions upon Protestant worship. Dissen- 
sions were now breaking forth again between the Iro- 
quois and the Algonquins ; Champlain exerted himself 
to the utmost to avert the threatened hostilities, but 
in vainx and war recommenced with barbaric fury. 

VII.—The De Caens were Huguenots, and, withal, - 
more interested in profiting by the ‘fur-trade than in 
developing the resources of the country. Cardinal 
Richelieu therefore superseded their consolidated com- 
pany by another, known as the Company of One Hun- 
dred Associates, to which a charter was granted in 
1627. This corm:pany undertook to send out a large 
body of settlers, and to provide them with all requisites 
for three years, after which time land, with enougly 
corn for seed, was to be given them ; the colonists were 
to be Roman Catholic Frenchmen; and, moreover, to 
each settlement, three priests were to be allotted, who 
should be cared for during fifteen years, after which, 
glebes were to be assigned to them sufficient for their 
support. In return, the King made over to the com- 
pany the fort and settlement at Quebec, and all New - 
France, with power to appoint judges, confer titles, and 
generally to administer the Government. It received 
a monopoly of the fur-trade and other branches of com- 
merce, the cod-and whale-fisheries excepted, which 
were reserved for the benefit of all subjects. The 
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-viceroyalty was now suspended, and Champlain was 
appointed Governor of the colony. 

VIII.—Richelieu’s ‘famous scheme was interrupted 
by the breaking out of a war between France and 
England. Sir David Kertk, (Anglicé Kirk,) a French 
Calvinist refugee in the British service, was commis- 
sioned in 1628, by Charles I., to conquer Canada. He 
intercepted some of the company’s ships, burned the 
village at Tadoussac, and then summoned Quebec to 
surrender. Champlain refused, and Kirk retreated for 
the time being. In 1629 his brothers Louis and Thomas 
Kirk, with a squadron of three ships, sent by him, ap- 
peared before Quebec, in which place both provisions 
and ammunition were well-nigh exhausted. On their 
proffer of honourable conditions, Champlain felt himself 
justified in surrendering Quebec and all Canada into the 
hands of the English. The settlers (at this time not much 
outnumbering one hundred souls) who wished. to remain 
were allowed so to do; those who preferred to go were | 
permitted to retain arms, clothes, and baggage, and were 

provided with a passage to France. Champlain hasten- 

ed home, and so influenced the cabinet of Louis XIII. 

that the restoration of Canada was stipulated for in the 

articles of peace which were being negotiated between 

the two powers. The peace of St. Germain-en-Laye 

- was signed on 29th March, 1632, whereby New France 
was handed back to the mother country. 

TX.—It will not be deemed extraordinary that both 
England and France regarded with indifference the loss 
or acquisition of Canada at this time, since the only - 
settlements were comprised in a fort, barracks, and 
some houses at Quebec, with a few fishing- and trading- 
huts at Tadoussac, Montreal, and Three Rivers. The 
year of the peace, two Jesuits came in a ship of their 
-own to the work of evangelizing Canada, of whom. Paul 
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le Jeune has been styled ‘the father of Jesuit missions.” 

Richelieu’s company was now re-invested with its priv- 
ileges, and Champlain again appointed to his former 
office as Governor. In 1633, a fleet was prepared, 

which carried out more property than at that time ex- 

isted in the colony. Prosperity was in some measure 
checked by restrictions laid upon professors of the re- 

formed religion, ever the most enterprising colonizers ; 

while Roman Catholicism was more firmly established 

by the erection of religious and educational institutions, 

under the control of the Jesuits. Schools for child- 

ren were opened in Quebec, by Father Lalemant. A 

son of the Marquis de Gamache, Réné de Rohault, who 

had joined the Jesuits, founded a college at Quebec for 

the education of youth, and also an Indian school, to- 
wards the close of 1635. : 

X.—On December 25, 1635, Champlain died at 
Quebec. His remains were interred in the settlement 
he bad founded. His name stands in the annals of our 
country, equally illustrious with that of the discoverer, 
Cartier, as the one man who gave success and perma- 
nence to French colonization. He identified himself 
with the progress of Canada for. nearly thirty years, 
and by his untiring energy and perseverance, overcame 
the apathy of French courtiers and: French merchants, 
more eager to enrich themselves than to disseminate 
the. blessings of civilization and Christianity. 


QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER II. 


I. What places had dwindled 
away since the arrival of the 
French? What did Champlain 
do in 1609? Name the principal 
Indian tribesin Canada. Where 
was the Algonquin country sit- 
nated? Nametheirriver. Give 
the limits of the Hurons. Name 


the chief villages of both. What’ 


nations were always at war? 


Give the Iroquois. boundaries. 
What did the English call this 
nation, and why? With what 
party did the French side? What 
was the arrangement between 
Champlain and the Algonquins ? 
Where did he accompany them ? 
For what purpose? What did 
Champlain learn on his return ? 
II. What arrangement did De 
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Monts make? What was Canatla 
now called? What was the length 
of his passage in 1610? What did 
he do on arriving? Where war 
the place for a new settlement 
chosen? In what year? 

III. What was'the condition of 
things at Quebec? What plans 
did Champlain now form? Who 
succeeded De Monts? Who fol- 
lowed him? How did Condé act 
towards Champlain ? 

IY. In what capacity did Cham- 
plain return? What name was 
given to the river above the St. 
Louis rapids? Why so called? 
What journey did Champlain un- 
dertake, and why? When and 
where was another expedition 
equipped for Canada? Whocame 
in this expedition? Describe 
Champlain’s tour, and the results 
of it. When did he return to 
France ? 

V. In what position did Cham- 

lain find the Prince of Condé? 
ho succeeded the Prince? 
What company had been formed 
in 1610? How was it now pre- 
vented from acting? When and 
with whom did Champlain return 
to Canada? What did he learn 
on arriving ? What was the num- 
ber of the colonists? Where was 
a fort erected? What disheart- 
ened him? When was the first 
child born in Canada, and where? 
How was Champlain temporarily 
suspended? In what manner did 
Champlain now occupy himself? 
To what number did De Caen re- 
duce the colony? 


VI. Why and to whom did 
Montmorency dispose of his of- 
fice? What was his successor’s 
object, and in what way did he 
further it? What dissensions 
were breaking forth in Canada? 

VII. Why did Richelieu su- 
persede the De Caens’ company ? 
What was the new company 
called, and when was it char- 
tered? What did the company 
undertake to do? What return 
did the King make? What 
change was made in the Govern- 
ment? 

VIII. What interrupted Riche- 
lieu’s scheme? Who was sent 
against Quebec? With what re- 
sult in 1628? What happened in 


1629? What conditions were 
granted to the settlers? What 
was Champlain’s action? When 


and where was peace signed ? 

IX. Why was the gain or loss 
of Canada regarded with indif- 
ference? Who was the father of 
Jesuit missions, and when did he 
arrive in Canada? What is said 
of the company and Champlain ? 
How was prosperity checked? 
How was Roman Catholicism 
more firmly estabiished? Who 
opened schools for children ? 
When and by whom was the 
Jesuit College founded at Que- 
bee? What school was estab- 
lished ? 

X. When did Champlain die? 
Where was he buried? What 
eulogy may be passed upon 
him? ; 


CHAPTER III. 


A 
FROM THE DEATH OF CHAMPLAIN TO THE ERECTION OF CANADA 
INTO A ROYAL GOVERNMENT. 


CHARLES HUALT DE MONTMAGNY, GOVERNOR, 1636. 


I.—Artrer Champlain’s death, a temporary Governor 
was appointed in the Commandant at Three Rivers, M. 
de Chasteaufort who was succeeded in 1636, by Charles 
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de Montmagny. Trade was now languishing, and the 
company had become indifferent to the success of the 
colony. But great vigour was manifested in religious 
concerns. Under the auspices of the Duchess d’Ai- 
guillon, a party of Ursuline Nuns founded the Hotel- 
Dieu, at Quebec, in 1639. Madame de la Peltrie 
brought out at her own charge, another body of Nuns, 
who established the Ursuline Convent. The Abbé Oli- 
vier, who had originated the order of St. Sulpice, pro- 
jected a plan for founding a Seminary in Canada. The 
importance of Montreal marked it out as a suitable lo- 
cality, and in 1640, the entire island was ceded by the 
King to a company of about fifty persons of eminence. 
In 1664, this company handed over the island and seig- 
neury of Montreal to the order of St. Sulpice. In 1642, 
Montreal (called at first Ville-Marie) was founded by 
'M. de Maisonneuve, who, in command of a party from 
France, erected the first fort, whilst the superior of the 
Jesuits consecrated the site. In the following year, - 
two ladies of fortune founded the Hoétel-Dieu at 
Montreal. 

IL-—The Iroquois after Champlain’s death renewed 
their attacks upon the Algonquins and the Hurons. 
They had conquered the former nation, had nearly sub- 
dued the Hurons, and were now menacing the French. 
The Governor therefore erected and garrisoned a fort 
at the mouth of the Richelieu, by which river they 
usually descended, in order to check their advance; 
whereupon the Iroquois, awed by this measure, conclud- 
_ ed peace with him and his Indian allies. This, how- 
ever, lasted but for a short time. 


LOUIS D’AILLEBOUST DE COULONGE, GOVERNOR, 1648. 


Montmagny was removed from office in consequence 
of the King’s decree, that no colonial Governor should 
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hold office for a longer term than three years, and was 
succeeded by M. d’Ailleboust in 1648, who had previ- 
ously been Commandant at Three Rivers. A few years 
later Margaret Bourgeois founded a seminary at Mont- 
real, known as the Daughters of the Congregation. 
I1I.—The Jesuit Missionaries had been continually 
preaching among the Indians, and -finding the Hurons 
most tractable, had baptized several thousands of them. 
These converts were then induced to unite in villages, 
St. Joseph on Lake Huron, was the village where an 
Indian congregation first met for Christian worship. 
{n 1648, the Iroquois seemed resolved to exterminate 
the Hurons, and suddenly fell upon their unsuspecting 
villages. St. Joseph was singled out for attack, and 
whilst the priest Daniel was performing service, a band 
of Iroquois burst upon the unarmed inhabitants, mas- 
sacred every one of them to the extent of 400 families, 
and last of all put the good father to a martyr’s death. 
At this time the first communication passed be- 
tween the French and British American colonies. An 
_ envoy from New England brought proposals for a last- 
ing peace and alliance with Canada, despite all hostili- 
ties of the mother countries,—a proposition which M. 
d’Ailleboust announced himself by a deputy at Boston 
as willing to entertain, provided that the English unit- 
ed with him against the Iroquois. This proviso was 
not acceptable to the Puritans, and the negotiation 
ended.. 
Again did the Iroquois descend upon the Huron set- 
tlements: St. Ignace and St. Louis were desolated and 
given to the flames, and the Jesuit missionaries killed ; 
shortly after St. Johns, with nearly 3000 inhabitants, 
was totally destroyed, The decimated Hurons now: 
abandoned themselves to despair, and fled-in all direc- 
tions. Some took refuge among the Eries and Ottawas 
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and other more remote Nations, and some united with 
their Iroquois conquerors; some, under the direction 
of the Jesuits, removed to the island of St. Joseph, 
where their inveterate foes soon found them out and 
‘well-nigh annihilated them. An unhappy remnant of 
some hundreds sought aid from the missionaries, and 
was by them conveyed to a post near Quebec. The 
descendants of these refugees are still to be found in 
the village of Lorette, a few miles from Quebec. At 
this juncture the French were virtually blockaded in 
their forts, and the Iroquois remained masters of the 
country. About this time the traders at Tadoussac 
introduced intoxicating liquors among the tribes of the 
Saguenay, and drunkenness became so frequent and so 
injurious that the chiefs petitioned the governor to im- 
prison all natives found uilty of this offence. 


JEAN DE LAUSON, GOVERNOR, 1651. 


TV.—In 1651, M. d’Ailleboust was replaced by M. 
de Lauson, one of the principals of Richelieu’s compa- 
ny. Colonial affairs were not very promising; the Iro- 
quois were increasing in audacity and harassing the 
French.at all points. So dangerously beset was the isl- 
and of Montreal that M. de Maisonneuve, the local goy- 
ernor, went in search of succour to France, whence he 
returned in 1653 with areinforcement of 105 men. In 
consequence of this and.in part through the self-denying 
_ labour of missionaries, the Iroquois.sued for peace, 
which it was thought prudent to grant. In 1655, the 
Onondagas solicited that a French settlement should be 
made in their country, which De Lauson after some hes- 
itation complied with. Sieur Dupuis and 50 men, to- 
gether with 4 missionaries, were accordingly appointed 
to form this station, and to found the first Iroquois 
church. This movement excited the jealousy and sus- 
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picions of the other four Iroquois tribes, and 400 Mo- 
_ hawks in consequence attempted to intercept the party 
of French; they only succeeded, however, in pillaging 
afew canoes. The same band of marauders attacked a 
body of christianized Hurons, working on the island of 
Orleans, and carried them off into bondage without any 
attempt at rescue on the part of the governor. At 
length Iroquois insolence became insupportable, and 
the French determined on war. Dupuis and his little 
colony, meanwhile, managed to escape with great ad- 
dress from their critical position, and reached Montreal 
safely in fifteen days. 


PIERRE DE VOYER, VISCOUNT D ARGENSON, GOVERNOR, 1658, 


-V.—A succession of changes now took place in the 
government: de Lauson was succeeded by his son, who 
in turn gave way to the former governor D’Ailleboust, 
who was superseded in 1658 by Viscount d’Argenson. 
The very day after he landed, the [roquois massacred 
some Algonquins under the very guns of Quebec, and 
escaped from the 200 French that were sent in pursuit. 
The same year the Mohawks met with a severe check 
in an attempt to surprise Three Rivers. In 1659, the 
indefatigable Francois de Laval, Abbé de Montigny, 
arrived at Quebec to preside over the Roman Catholic 
Church as apostolic vicar. On the erection of Quebec 
into an episcopal see, fifteen years later, Laval became 
the first bishop. 


PIERRE DU BOIS, BARON D’AVAUGOUR, GOVERNOR, 1661. 


VI.—In 1661, Argenson was relieved by Baron 
d’Avaugour, who by his ‘representations to the King 
seems to have saved Canada from abandonment by the 
colonists. He pictured to Louis XIV. the helpless state 
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of the country, and induced him to send M. de Monts 
to investigate the state of affairs ; 400 troops, more- 
over, were added to the colonial garrison. The govern- 
or having permitted the sale of ardent spirits, in spite 
of the protestations of the clergy, disorder arose to a 
deplorable height. Laval hastened to France, and by 
his remonstrances succeeded in obtaining such powers 
as were necessary to check the fatal commerce. On his 
return he founded and endowed the Quebec Seminary 
in 1663 (now Laval University). In the same year, a 
remarkable series of violent earthquakes, recurring two 
or three times a day, and continuing with slight inter- 
mission for half-a-year, agitated the entire surface of 
Canada; it is singular to learn that no loss of life or 
permanent. injury was occasioned by these repeated 
shocks. 

VII.—An attempt at peace on the part of the Iro- 
quois was frustrated by an ambuscade of the Algon- 
quins, who intercepted and killed the deputation. The 
Troquois had about this time procured fire-arms from 
the Dutch at Manhattan, (they first received them from 
the Dutch on the Ohio in 1640,) and thus acquired an 
incontestable superiority over all the other aborigines. 
They now attacked those tribes who had given refuge 
to the Hurons, and commenced by driving the Ottawas 
into the islands of Lake Huron. They next engaged in 
a desperate struggle with the Eries, who were finally 
exterminated, leaving no memorial of their existence 
except in the lake that bears their name. * 

VIU.—Baron d’Avaugour was now recalled, part- 
ly on account of the liquor-traffic, partly on ac- 
count of complaints against. his stern administration. 
Louis XIV., influenced, it is said, by Laval, and second- 
ed by his able minister Colbert, resolved to rescue Can- 
ada from misgovernment, and to render every assist 
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ance necessary for the well-being of the colonists, at 
this time numbering 2000, The Associated Company 
resigned all their rights into the hands of the King, 
who transferred the same, with like conditions, to the 
West India Company, whose powers were yet kept, 
in abeyance for some time. Heretofore all civil and 
military authority had been vested in the governor. 
The executive function was now separated from the 
legislative. Canada was transformed into a royal gov- 
ernment, with a Council of state nominated by the 
Crown to co-operate with the Governor in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, This sovereign Council was to con- 
sist of the Governor, the Bishop, the Intendant, and five 
{afterwards twelve) leading residents. Courts of law 
were established at Quebec, Montreal; and Three Riv- 
ers, and the laws of France, the ‘* Coutime de Paris,” 
became the legal code. An Intendant was appointed, 
who combined the duties of Minister of Justice, of Fi- 
nance, of Police, and of Public Works. Grants of land 
continued to be made, in the form of Seigneuries, by 
oyal edict. Questions of feudal law were subject to 
the decree of the Governor and the Intendant. 


QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER III. 


I. Who succeeded Champlain? Jesuit preaching among the In- 
What religious institutions were dians? What distinguished the 


established? Who thought of What did 
the Iroquois resolve on in 1648? 
Describe the attack upon St. Jo- 
seph, At what time did commu- 
nication pass between the British 
and French colonists? What was 
the purport of it, and how did it 
end? Describe the second attack 
of the Iroquois. _What was its 
effect upon the Hurons? Where 
is a remnant of the Hurons to be 
found at present? What was the 
relative position of the French 
and Iroquois? What commerce 
had been introduced at Tadous- 
sac, and with what result? 

IV. Who and what was the 


Cc 


founding a Seminary in Canada? 
What was the site selected, and 
when ceded? By whom and 
when was Montreal founded ? 
To whom was Montreal given in 
1664 ? 

II. What was the condition of 
Hurohs and Algonquins? Why 
was a fort erected at the mouth 
of the Richelieu? What effect 
had it? Why was Montmagny 
removed? Who succeeded him, 


and in what year? What did‘ 
Margaret Bourgeois found, and 
where?" 


III, What was the ‘effect of | 


village of St. Joseph? 
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next Governor ? Why did the 
Governor of Montreal repair to 


France, and with what. result?’ _ 
What induced the Iroquois to © 


sue for peace? What did the 


Onondagas desire? How did the . 


Governor act?. What was the 
effect among the other Iroquois 
tribes? Describe the conduct of 
the Mohawks. What became of 
Dupuis’ colony ? 

‘VY. Mentio the official changes 


which took place in the govern- . 


ment. Give the occurrences of 
1658. Who was first Apostolic 
Vicar in Canada, and when did 
he arrive? To what place and in 
what year was the first bishop 
eas in Canada? 

I. Who succeeded Argenson ? 
What did he do for the country ? 
What induced Laval to go to 


‘with the Iroquois ? 


‘Louis 


France? What institution was 
founded in 1668, and by whom? 
What occurred in the same year?. 

VII. What frustrated peace 
From whom 
and when did the Iroquois first 
receive fire-arms? What was the 
subsequent effect of this acqui- 
sition’ and exemplify. ° 

Vill. Why was Avaugour re- 
called? Who co-operated with 
XIV. in his Canadian 
schemes? What was now the 
number of the colonists? What 
company succeeded the “100 As- 
sociates” ? Describe the consti- 
tutional changes made in the 
government, What were the In- 
tendant’s functions? How were 
grants of land made and quese 
tions of feudal law decided ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


FROM THE ERECTION OF CANADA INTO A ROYAL GOVERNMENT /TO 
.THE OVERTHROW OF FRENCH DOMINION IN CANADA. 


‘ f 
AUGUSTIN DE SAFFRAY-MESY, GOVERNOR, 1663. 


T.—Augustin de Mésy, appointed in 1663, was the 
first Governor under the new régime. He was a man 
of haughty and obstinate temper, and having quarrelled 
with his Council, he took upon himself to send back to. 
France two of its principal members,—an arbitrary 
act which procured his own recall. He died at Que- 
bec, however, before the dispatch arrived. 


ALEXR. DE PROUVILLE, MARQUIS DE TRAOY, VICEROY, 1665. 


The Marquis de Tracy arrived in Quebec in 1665, as 
Viceroy and Lientenant-General; De ‘Courcelles was 
named under him as Governor, and Jean Talon as In- 
tendant. The Viceroy brought with him the whole . 
regiment of Carignan, who had acquired renown in 
Hungary against. the Turks, With these came likewise — 
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a large body of setiler s, bringing sheep, cattle, and 
. horses, (now first introduced into Canada,) so thatthe 
colony in a few years of immigration received an_ac- 
cession of numbers exceeding its former population. 
Prompt measures were taken against the Iroquois, and 
three forts were erected on the Richelieu so as to cover 
the French'settlements: one at Sorel, one at Chambly, 
and the third nine miles higher up the river. | Three of 
' the Nations speedily came to terms, but the Mohawks . 
and Oneidas kept aloof sullenly. De Courcelles first 
took the field against them, and afterwards the Marquis 
in person, but the Indians never risked an encounter, 
and the French, after traversing about 700 miles of 
country, were obliged to content themselves with burn- 
ing the various villages they passed through. Most of 
- the officers belonging to the Carignan regiment settled 
in the country’and received grants of land with Seig- 
neurial tenure from the King. Having placed the Col- 

ony in a state of defence and established the authority 
of the West India Company, the Viceroy returned home 
in 1667, leaving De Courcelles at the head of the Gov- 
ernment, and ruling over a population of 4812. Before 
his departure, a peace was concluded with the Indians, 
in 1666, which lasted for eighteen years. . This Abie: 
man’s term of office is further memorable, from the fact 
that trade-monopoly, so fatal to all colonial enterprise, 
was abolished during his administration, chiefly at Ta- 
lon’s instance, (with certain exceptions in favour of the 
West India Company,) so that the colonists were per- 
mitted freedom of trade with the Indians, and the 
mother country. 


DANIEL DE REMY DE COURCELLES, GOVERNOR, 1667. 


W].—This Governor by skilful diplomacy sverted a 
threatened Indian war, and in the interval of peace 
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the enterprising Intendant, M. Talon, dispatched Nicho- 
las Perrot to visit the distant western and northern 
tribes. This bold traveller penetrated 1200 miles into 
the wilderness, as far as the great lakes, and induced 
Indian deputies from all the neighbouring Nations to 
assemble at the Falls of St. Mary, between Lakes Su- 
perior and Huron. There ‘the assembled chiefs were 
met, in 1671, by Sieur de St. Lusson, who persuaded 
them to acknowledge the sovereignty of his King, and 
erected a cross with the arms of France. Ls 

The Governor had fixed upon Cataraqui, on Lake 
Ontario, near the present site of Kingston, as an eligi- 
ble point for the erection of a fort, his object being to 
protect the fur-traders, and to check Indian incursions. 
He visited the spot in person, but was so much injured 
in health by exposure and hardship, that on his return 
to Quebec he desired to be relieved from the burden of 
office. About 1670, the small-pox broke out with the 
utmost violence among the Indians, and many. tribes 
were all but exterminated by its terrible ravages.. 


LOUIS DE BUADE, COUNT DE PALUAN AND DE FRONTENAC . 
GOVERNOR, 1672. 

IiI.—The Count de Frontenac assumed the govern. 
ment in 1672. He caused the fort at Cataraqui to be 
built immediately, and gave it his own name, Frontenac 
—a name still applied to the county in which King- 
ston is situated. In 1674, the West India Company 
was suppressed by Louis XIV. 

During Frontenac’s administration, an extensive 
scheme of exploration was planned by the Intendant, 
Talon. News had reached him from the Far West re- . 
gpecting a vast river which flowed in a southerly direc- 
tion. He entrusted to Father Marquette and an adven- 
turous merchant.of Quebec, named Joliet, the danger- 
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ous task of ascertaining the truth of this report. They 
set out with two canoes and six men, and after many 
adventures these explorers discovered the mighty Mis- 
Sissippi, and sailed down its stream past the mouths of 
the Missouri, Ohio, and Arkansas. At this point they 
turned and commenced a homeward journey. Marquette 
remained among the friendly Miamis, at the extremity 
of Lake Michigan, and Joliet alone reached Quebec, 
where he found that Talon had departed for France. 
A young Frenchman, named La Salle, was fired with 
Joliet’s narrative, and in the hope of being able to reach 
China in this way, he departed to France to organize 
an expedition. Being joined by the Chevalier de Tonti 
and under the patronage of the Prince of Oonti, he 
embarked for Quebee with thirty men, in 1678. He 
had received from the King the Seigneury of Cataraqui, 
and after his arrival, rebuilt Fort Frontenac of solid 
stone. Accompanied by Father Hennepin, who was 
the historian of the voyage, La Salle’s party hastened 
on to the West. Above the Niagara Falls, La Salle 
constructed a vessel of 60 tons and carrying 7 guns, 
which he called the “‘ Griffon; ” this was the first vessel 
built on Canadian waters. In this he sailed to Lake 
Michigan, where he established a trading post, as he 
had previously done at Niagara and Detroit. The 
Griffon was sent back, laden with rich furs, and 
bound for Niagara, but never being heard of subse- 
quently, it is believed she foundered ina storm. La 
Salle, meanwhile, was pressing on undauntedly, and 
having embarked on the Mississippi, he followed the 
windings of that river to its outlet in the Gulf of Mexico. 
He took possession of all the éountry along its banks 
in the name of his master Louis XIV., from whom it 
was styled Louisiana, and after an absence of more than 
two years he regained Quebec. 
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IV.—Frontenac, though talented and energetic, was 
self-willed, suspicious, and domineering, and:as may be 
- thought, he was engaged in continual disputes, of which 
the chief were with Laval and the clergy on account 
of the liquor-trafiic, and again with Duchesneau, the 
Intendant who had replaced the illustrious Talon. ‘The 
home govérnment in consequence decided on recalling 
him, and likewise the Intendant. 


- 


Niel 5 
LE FEBVRE DE LA BARRE, GOVERNOR, 1682. 


In 1682, M. de la Barre arrived as Governor, and 
M. de Meules. as Intendant. At this time the French 
population of Canada was about 10,000 souls. War was 
now threatening ‘to recommence between the French 
and the Iroquois. Since New York had passed into 
the hands of the English, these Indians found it more . 
for their profit to leave the French traders and to 
carry their peltries to an English market. They even 
bought up the furs of all Indians in alliance with the 
‘French for the same purpose. Grievous complaints 
were made by the Canadian Colony, but the Iroquois, 
being assured.of British support, entirely disregarded 
them. This astute race soon began to perceive the 
means of giving influence to their own position, by re- 
maining as far as possible neutral, in the rivalry which 
was now becoming manifest between the two bodies of. 
European colonists, This’state of affairs was reported on 
by a general assembly convoked by the Governor, and a 
memorial was transmitted to Paris. At length La Barre, 
on the arrival of a detachment of 200 soldiers from 
France, was prepared to administer chastisement to the 
perverse Irequois. “He marched up the river to Lake 
Ontario, where was appointed a place of meeting be- 
tween him and the Indian deputies. Notwithstanding 
his high resolves, he found his army, on arriving at the 
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place, so reduced by sickness and want of food, that he 
was obliged to accede to the demands of the deputies, 
withdraw his army, and retreat to Quebec. Here he 
found to his mortification that a fresh reinforcement. of 
troops had arriyed, bearing despatches from the King, 
relative to the conduct of a triumphant war against the 
Five Nations. 


JACQUES RENE DE BRISAY, MARQUIS DE DENONVILLE, BOF: 
ERNOR, 1685. 


V.—In consequence of dissatisfaction felt at his 
want of success, La Barre was replaced, in 1685, by the 
Marquis de Denonville, who had been specially selected 
on account of his distinguished valour. He saw the 
necessity for thoroughly humbling the haughty savages, 
and laid plans for building a fort at Niagara, to inter- 
cept the tommunications of the British with the Iro- 
quois. In 1686, he received a warning letter from the 
Governor of New York, informing him that the Iroquois | 
were the subjects of England; and therefore under that 
kingdom’s protection. In the following year, a large 
reinforcement of 800 men, under the Chevalier de Vau- 
dreuil, arrived from France, whereupon the Governor 
dishonourably seized a number of Iroquois chiefs, whom 
he had.plausibly induced to assemble at Fort Frontenac, 
ard forwarded them to France to labour in the King’s 
galleys. After a skirmish in which the Iroquois were 
repulsed, the Governor érected a fort at Niagara, and 
garrisoned it with 100 men. A fatal disease shortly 
after cut off nearly all the garrison, and the survivors 
abandoned the post, which the Indians soon destroyed. 
The French fort at Chambly, on the Richelieu, was 
attacked. by the Iroquois, apparently instigated by their 
English neighbours. The assailants, however, were 
repulsed, though they devastated the surrounding set- 
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tlement. Fort Frontenac was with difficulty sustained 
against the same indefatigable foes, who blockaded it 
at all points. Strange to relate, the Iroquois at this 
juncture proffered peace, which the Governor accepted 
with humiliating conditions. Some of the Hurons, 
however, who wished the utter destruction of their 
hereditary enemies, managed by sundry acts of dissimu- 
lation and treachery, to break up the newly-formed 
peace. 1400 Iroquois instantly Jaid waste the island 
ef Montreal, slaughtered all who opposed them, and 
carried off 200 prisoners (1689). The Freneh were 
filled with consternation, blew up Fort Frontenac, 
burned two vessels, and abandoned the Western Lakes. 
At this crisis, French Canada was virtually reduced to 
the forts at Montreal, Three Rivers, and Quebec, with 
the post at Tadoussac. 7 


§ 


LOUIS DE BUADE, COUNT DE PALUAN AND DE FRONTENAC, 
GOVERNOR FOR THE SECOND TIME, 1689. 


VI.—When affairs were at. this extremity, the gov- 
ernment was, entrusted for the second time to the expe- 
rienced hands of the Count de Frontenac, who returned 
to Canada in 1689, and brought with him the Iroquois 
chiefs whom his predecessor had so basely entrapped. 
By restoring these captives, the Indians were for atime 
pacified ; but the Ottawas and other allies of the French 
began to make overtures to the Iroquois, in order to 
enjoy a share in the English trade. The Governor 
thought it now a prudent stroke of policy, to prevent 
this union, by showing to the natives that the French 
were superior in power and resources to their rivals, 
the English. There was at this time war between the 
two monarchies, in consequence of the Revolution of 
1688, when Louis XIV. espoused the cause of the out- 
east James II, The Count de Frontenac therefore 
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organized three expeditions to invade the British set- 
tlements. The first marched from Montreal in 1690, sur- 
prised Corlaer or Schenectady, the frontier town of New 
York, pillaged, and massacred the inhabitants, and 
burned the fort and houses, The second expedition 
- mustered at Three Rivers, and fell on the village called 
_ Sementels (or Salmon Falls) in New Hampshire, which 
it demolished, and in returning fell in with the 3d 
_ division, made up in part of Acadian troops, who had 
mustered at Quebec. Joining forces, they assailed and 
gained possession of the fortified village of Kaskebé, 
in Maine, which lay upon the sea. <A large convoy 
was now despatched to Michilimakinac, to strengthen 
that remote western trading-post, and to conciliate, by 
presents, the Ottawa and Huron chiefs. The Governor 
thus secured the fur-trade of a wide region, and re- 
stored the influence of the French. 

VII,—The New Englanders now resolved on re- 
prisals, and besides sending out asmall squadron which 
took Port Royal and therewith all Acadia, they planned 
two expeditions against Canada: one by ‘sea from 
Boston, against Quebec; the other by land from New 
York, against Montreal. The latter, under General 
Winthrop, failed through want of necessary stores, con- 
joined to dissatisfaction among his Indian allies, and 
fell back without accomplishing anything. The naval 
force consisted of 32 vessels and nearly 2000 marines, 
and was led by Sir William Phipps. Several French 
posts on the coasts of Newfoundland and the lower St. 
Lawrence were taken with impunity, and the fleet had 
reached Tadoussac before Frontenac was warned of his 
danger. He hastened from Montreal, strengthened the 
defences of Quebec, and refused the Englishman’s sum- 
mons to surrender. Phipps landed about 1500 troops 
snd some field-pieces, but through the activity and 
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courageotis zeal of the French he was obliged to desist 
from his attempts. Considering the enterprise hope- 
less, he re-embarked the soldiers, leaving his cannon in 
the hands of the enemy (1690). In Quebec a church 
was built to commemorate this deliverance, and dedi- 
cated to ‘‘ Notre Dame de la Victoire.” Unfortunately 
it was set on fire by the bursting of a shell, and burned 
to the ground, during the siege of Quebec by General 
Wolfe. The French King, on receiving the intelligence 
of success from the gallant Count, caused a medal to 
be struck with the words “‘ Francia in novo orbe vic- 
_ trix; Kebeca liberata, A.D., M.D.C.X.C.” 

In the following year a large body of Iroquois, as- 
sisted by the English, advanced along the Richelieu to 
attack Montreal, but they were repulsed by de Calliére. 
The Governor was now engaged in strengthening the 
fortifications of Quebec, so as to make it the most for- 
midable stronghold in ‘America. In 1694, the Iroquois 
were decidedly inclined for peace, and allowed the 
Governor to re-establish the fort at Cataraqui without 
hindrance. Still further to impress the Indians, a 
grand expedition was led forth against some refractory 
tribes, who, nevertheless, managed to evade the pursuit ° 
of the French. The latter, after’ contenting themselves 
with burning villages and destroying er ain, returned to 
Montreal. 

VIIL—A discussion had now arisen between the 
Colonial and Home Governments with reference to the 
advanced trading-posts in the upper parts of Canada, 
The Court maintained that they were of little use, and 
. were besides a constant cause of war, and Wiceseed 
that the natives should bring their furs to Montreal, 
while the attention of the colonists should be entirely: 
devoted to agriculture. But the Governor objected 
that this step would throw their allies into the hands 
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of the Iroquois, and that all the trade would pass into - 
British channels—while, moreover, a general confed- 
eracy of the tribes against France might be reason- 
ably dreaded. His reasons prevailed, and the monopoly 
_of the northern fur-trade, which ensured ample profits, 
remained with the French. The Colonial war, known. 
as Hing Willian’s War, was now settled by ie treaty 
of peace between Fe aad and France, signed at Rys- 
wick in 1697. In the same year, Sieur de Révérin 
formed a company, and established a fishing station at 
the harbour of Mount Louis, Hialf-way between Quebec 
and the Gulf. 


LOUIS HECTOR DE CALLIERE, GOVERNOR, 1699. 


TX.—In 1698, the old veteran, Count de Frontenac, 
died at Quebec, aged 78, and was succeeded by M. de 
Calliére, Commandant of Montreal. In 1701, a tem- 
porary pacification and alliance of all the Indian tribes 
was effected by him. In the same year the War of the 
Spanish Succession broke out in Europe, in which 
France and England were engaged on opposite sides, 
and the latter soon conceived the magnificent design 
of annexing to herself the whole morth American Con- 
tinent. 


PHILIPPE DE RIGAUD, MARQUIS DE VAUDREUIL, Gov., 1703. 


In 1708, de Calliere died at Quebec, and the colo- | 
nists petitioned for the appointment of the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, which Louis XIV, willingly granted. Soon 
after his accession to power, a deputation from sume of 
the lroquois formally Bek nUwledged for the first time 
‘the sovereignty of France, and claimed her protection. 
The number of French now in Canada was over 15,000. 
It was at this time that the King increased the number 
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of sovereign councillors to twelve. In 1708, a council 
was held at Montreal to determine on the course to be 
pursued against the English, who were intriguing with 
the Indians. The result was that an attack was made 
by 400 French and Indians on a border fort, named 
Haverhill, which they carried, and effected a retreat, 
though not without some loss. In 1709, Col. Vetch 
laid before Queen Anne a scheme for the conquest of 
Canada, which was approved of, and a fleet of 20 ships 
prepared for executing it; but they, being called off to. 
Portugal, never crossed the Atlantic. The English 
meanwhile had formed a chain of forts from New York 
to Lakes George and Champlain, on which lakes they 
then erected forts with a view of covering their descent 
on Canada. Failing, however, to obtain the co-opera- © 
’ tion of the Iroquois, who found it most for their inter- 
est to remain neutral, they relinquished the design and 
burned their forts. In 1710 another abortive expedi- 
tion was undertaken against Canada. A fleet under Sir 
Hovenden Walker, with seven regiments of Marlbor- 
ough’s troops, was sent from England to co-operate 
with General Nicholson, who marched, at the head of ~ 
4000 militia, from Albany towards the frontier. The 
fleet, being driven among islands and reefs in the river, 
was almost entirely destroyed, and Nicholson, hearing 
of this miscarriage, retraced his steps. The greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed at Quebec, and on the rumour of 
another invasion in 1712, the merchants furnished the 
' Governor with 50,000 crowns to strengthen the fortifi- 
cations of the town. A new enemy now entered the 
field against the French, in the Outagamis or Foxes, 
who undertook to destroy the fort at Detroit (a station 
established in 1701). But the French, assisted by In- 
dian allies, defeated them in a succession of sanguinary 
engagements, and almost annihilated the tribe, The 
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war, which had been raging continually on the boun- 
daries of the Colonies, and is commonly spoken of as 
Queen Anne’s war, was brought to a close, and the 
alarm of the colonists quieted, in 1713, by the Peace of 
Utrecht, by which Louis XIV. ceded Acadia, New- 
foundland, and Hudson’s Bay Territory, together with 
all claims over the Iroquois, to England. Canada, how- 
ever, was retained by France. 

X.—After the treaty, Canada enjoyed a long period 
of tranquillity, in which her resources were greatly 
developed. In 1717 a court of admiralty was estab- 
lished. In 1720 and 1721, Charlevoix, a noted French 
traveller, visited the colony. Quebec, in the latter 
year, contained 7000 inhabitants, and Montreal 3000; 
the population of the entire Colony numbered 25,000, 
of whom 5000 constituted a provincial militia. The 
Jand along the St. Lawrence for some distance below 
Quebec, was laid out in Seigneuries, and tolerably 
well cultivated.. Above Montreal, which was rapidly 
rising in importance, there was no extensive settle- 
ment, but merely forts at Cataraqui, Niagara, Detroit, 
and Michilimakinac. In 1722 the Governor, Bishop 
St. Valier (who succeeded Laval in 1688), and the In- 
tendant Begon divided the country into 82 parishes. 
About 1717, the Iroquois confederacy was joined by 
another tribe, the Tuscaroras, from North Carolina, 
since which time it has consisted of Six Nations, and 
is so named by English writers. Vaudreuil, after a 
rule of twenty-two years, died at Quebec, October 
10th, 1725. 


CHARLES, MARQUIS DE BEAUHARNOIS, GOVERNOR, 1726. 


The government was administered by the Baron de 
Longueuil, a native of Canada, until the appointment 
of the Marguis de Beauharnois, in 1726, who held office 
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for twenty years. He diligently promoted the interests 
of the Colony, and Seigneurial, farms were extended — 
slong the whole distance from Quebec to Montreal. 
The Indians generally were now becoming conciliated, 
‘both by the suave and obliging manners of the French, 

and by frequent intermarriage. In 1736, the Ooldny 
contained about 40,000 inhabitants. 

XI.—The Governor of New York Wee erected a 
fort and trading-post at Oswego, with the view of pro- 
curing the commerce of the lakes, Beauharnois obtained 
permission from the Iroquois to construct.a French fort 
at the entrance of the Niagara River, more efficient 
than the former stockade. The Governor also built a 
fort on the commanding position of Ticonderoga, and 
another at Crown Point, on Lake Champlain, which 
. secured the frontier-line.. A large annual fair was ~ 
opened at Montreal, and this place became the centre 
of the fur-traffic. In 1745, France and England were 
embroiled in the War of the Austrian Succession, and 
colonial war followed in consequence. This, however, 
was confined chiefly’ to Nova Scotia, and its pernicious 
effects did not mar the prosperity of Canada. The 
Marquis de Ja Jonquiére, Admiral of France, was ap- 
pointed Governor in 1746; but, on the outward voy- 
age, his fleet was intercepted by Admiral Anson and 
Rear-Admiral Warren. The French were defeated in 
the engagement which ensued, and the new Governor 
of Canada was made prisoner. Upon the capture be- 
coming known in France, the Count de la Galissoniére 
was commissioned to fill the vacancy so created. 


ROLAND MICHEL BARRIN, COUNT DE LA GALISSONIERE, 
GOVERNOR, 1747. 


This nobleman arrived safely in 1747; and although 
ruling for little more than two years, he thoroughly 
studied the position of Canada and ‘proposed a measure, 
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on returning to France, which marks his intelligence, 
He recommended that the frontier, instead of being 
kept a wilderness, should be peopled by 10,000 peas- 
ants fom France, who would thus act as a check upon 
the invasions of the British. His advice passed. un- 
heeded, and the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 ter- 
minated hostilities for a time... Just before the peace 
the Governor dispatched M. Céleron de Bienville with 
300 men, to define the boundaries of the French Colo- 
nial possessions. A line was assimed from Detroit run- 
ning south-east, to the Ohio, and thence along the 
Apalachian Mountains; leaden plates, with suitable 
inscriptions, were buried at intervals to mark out this 
limit. While La Galissoniére was tampering with the 
Acadians and exciting a revolt against British author- 
ity, the Admiral de la Jonquiére was released. In 1748 
Francois Bigot was appointed Intendant of all the 
North American possessions of France. 


JACQUES PIERRE DE TAFFANEL, MARQUIS DE LA JON- 
QUIERE, GOVERNOR, 1749. 


XII.—La Jonquiére reached Canada in 1749, where- 
upon the Count resigned his trust and returned to. 
France. The new Governor took an’active ‘share in 
Nova Scotian affairs, and stopped for a time, by arbi- 
trary seizures, the trading of English merchants on the 
banks of the Ohio. To neutralize the influence which 
the English acquired by Fort Oswego, (built. in 1722,) 
he constructed a-fort on Lake Ontario, in 1750, called 
Rouillé (the name of the Minister of Marine) or more 
frequently Toronto, which occupied: the site of the 
present capita]. In the same year Commissioners met 
at Paris to settle the North American boundaries be- 
tween England and France, but the French were so 
exorbitant in their demands that the conference was 
broken up, without any arrangement. being concluded. 
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In this year the number of colonial inhabitants amount- 
ed to 65,000. dh 

A great and growing evil now became manifest in 
the Oanadian Government. The salaries granted to 
the officials by the Home Government were so scanty 
that they had every inducement to peculation. Incal. 
culable dishonesty prevailed in the Indian trade, and 
the finances generally became involved in disorder, 
The Governor monopolized the sale of brandy to the 
Indians, and thus realized enormous profits, which 
gratified his avarice; while the Intendant, Bigot, farm- 
ed out trade-licenses, and having, moreover, the distri- 
bution of public money for military service, he man- 
aged to accumulate during his career fraudulent wealth 
to the amount of £400,000 sterling.. La Jonquiére’s 
avarice provoked complaints on the part of the colo- © 
nists, and fearing an investigation, he demanded his re- 
call. Before a successor could be-appointed, the Gov- 
ernor died at Quebec in 1752, and was buried in the 
Récollet Church, alongside of Frontenac and Vaud- 
reuil, his predecessors. He was replaced temporarily 
by Charles le Moyne, Baron de Longueuil, (son of him 
formerly mentioned,) then Governor of Montreal. In 
this year (1752) tavo ships laden with wheat were sent 
to Marseilles, and this was probably the first exportation 
of Canadian grain. 


MARQUIS DUQUESNE DE MENNEVILLE, GOVERNOR, 1752. 


XIII.—Before the end of 1752, arrived as Governor 
General the Marquis Duquesne, who encroached more 
decidedly than any. of his predecessors upon British ter- 
ritory. He first attended to the military resources of 
the Colony: the Quebec and Montreal militia was or- 
ganized; companies of artillery were formed; after- 
wards the militia of the county-parishes was carefully 
fuspected and disciplined. He then equipped detach- 
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ments, who fortified several posts upon the Ohio and 
the Alleghanies. The Governor’s object was to keep 
up free communication between Oanada and Louisiana, 
as well as to deprive the English traders, who formed 
the Ohio Company, of all share in the western. fur- 
trade. The Governor of Virginia thought to check 
these hostile designs, and sent a body of militia to hold 
the forks of the Ohio and Monongahela. This company 
had already commenced the erection of a fort when the 
French drove them from the position, and completing 
the fortification, named it Fort Duquesne. Fort Neces- 
sity was soon reared in the neighbourhood by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel George Washington, at the head of the 
Virginia militia. The Iroquois, at this time, equally 
courted by English and French, endeavoured by every 
means to remain neutral in the contest. But finding 
this impossible, they fluctuated from side to side, ac- 

cording to the success of the opposing parties, till final- 

Ty it became clear to the majority of the warriors, that 
their interest would be best promoted by adhering 
unwaveringly to the British flag. In the course of 
hostilities which ended in 1754, Washington was forced 
to capitulate to M. de Villiers. Thus began, originating — 
from a question of disputed boundaries, what is com- 
monly called the French War, in which England and 
France subsequently participated by a formal declara- 

tion of hostilities in 1756,—a date marking the com- 
mencement of the European Seven Years’ War. - 

XIV.—The English Government notified their colo- 
nists to unite for common defence, and a Congress was 
accordingly held at. Albany, where a general confedera- 
tion of the British Colonies was proposed by Benjamin 
Franklin, but without any practical result, Meanwhile, 
the Governor of Massachusetts planted forts on the 
Kennebec river, to secure the north-eastern frontier, 
aid at his solicitations two regiments were ordered. 
A) 
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from Ireland to unite with the colonists in resisting the 
encroachments of France. Major-General Braddock, 
being appointed General of all the British forces in 
America, arrived in 1755, with strict orders to march 
upon Fort Duquesne. These he prepared to fulfil in 
concert with two other, expeditions planned by the 
Council at Albany: the one against Niagara, under 
Shirley, Governor‘ of Massachusetts; the other under 
William Johnson against Crown Point. Franee had 
now prepared a fleet at Brest under Admiral de la 
Motte, having on board Baron Dieskau, (who had gain- 
ed renown under Marshal Saxe,) at the head of six 
battalions of veteran troops, forming in all 3000 men. 
Two of these battalions were to be left at Louisburg, 
the rest were destined for Canada. The Marquis Du- 
quesne, having requested his recall, with a view of re- 
entering the naval service, was succeeded in 1755 by 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil-Cavagnal, Gevernor of Louis- 
jana, and the last French Governor of Canada: 


PIERRE RIGAUD, MARQUIS DE VAUDREUIL-OAVAGNAL, GOV- - 
ERNOR, 1755, _ . 

This nobleman, son of a former Governor, and born 
at Quebec in 1698, was appointed in compliance with 
the wishes of the people, who remembered his father’s. 
happy administration of that high office, whereof pop- 
war favour had likewise made him the incumbent. 
De la Motte’s fleet reached Quebec with the new Goy- 
ernor in 1755, having lost.two of his ships, which were 
captured off Newfoundland by Admiral Boscawen. 
The whole Colony was now under arms and agriculture 
was neglected. Provisions became scarce and prices 
rose enormously, while the fur-trade was declining, 
Notwithstanding this, the Intendant, Bigot, ‘and his 
ereatures shipped off. wheat to the West Indies, and 
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received large profits. The Governor sanctioned these 
proceedings and others equally infamous, and soon lost 
the respect and confidence of the people. 

~ XV:—Meanwhile Braddock’s expedition had set for- 
ward, but it became entangled in the Alleghany defiles, 
and was cut to pieces by a Franco-Indian ambuscade, 
(1755.) The General was mortally wounded, and Wash- 
ington conducted a masterly retreat. The British 
frontier was now unprotected, and was ravaged fero- 
ciously by the French and their Indian allies. Shirley’s 


expedition against Niagara accomplished nothing be- 
_ yond strengthening Fort Oswego, and erecting on the 


opposite side of the river a new fort, named Ontario. 
Johnson took the field with 6000 militiamen and 300 
Troquois Indians, over which people he exercised al- 


. most supreme influence. He erected Fort Edward, 


near Lake George. The French had entrenched them- 
selves at Ticonderoga, and were reinforced by Dieskan, 
with some of his regulars, as well as Canadians and In- 
dians. The Baron attacked the British position on 
Lake George, but was repulsed with heayy loss, and 
he himself fatally wounded. The French left their 
General on the field, and sought shelter at Ticonderoga; 
while Johnson built Fort William Henry on the com- 
manding position he had occupied. The campaign of 
1755 had, however, on the whole preponderated in fa- 
vour of France, and many Indians were on this account 
forsaking the British,and casting in their lot with the 
winning party. 3 

XVI—In 1756, the English Government appointed 
the Earl of Loudon as Commander-in-chief of its Amer- 
ican forces, and the Marquis de Montcalm was nominat- 
ed to a similar post by Louis XV.; regular troops ac- 
companied each General to the scene of action. In 
August, Montcalm gained possession of Fort Ontaria 
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_and Fort Oswego, and caused both to be demolished. 

This brilliant success was stained by the barbarous 
murder of many English prisoners by Montcalm’s Indians. 
On the western frontier, innumerable murders and 
massacres of English colonists were being continually 
perpetrated by the savages, aided by scarcely less sav- 
age Canadians. In the whole campaign success remain- 
ed on the side of the French; by destroying Oswego, 
they gained the unhindered control of Lakes Ontario 
and Erie, and the English forfeited the Indian trade 
and commerce of the western lakes. After an ineffec- 
tual attempt by a brother of the Governor Vaudreuil 
upon Fort William Henry, it was obliged to capitulate 
to the victorious Montcalm. Again, in spite of the Gen- 
eral’s efforts, the blood-thirsty Indians fell upon the 
English garrison and slaughtered over 1000 men (1757). 
This important fort was dismantled, and all the English 
vessels were destroyed on Lake George, the command 
of which passed into the hands of the French... Even 
Johnson’s entreaties could hardly restrain the whole 
Iroquois Nation, at this juncture, from going over to 
the side of the victors. 

XVIL—A change of ministry occurred at this time 
in England, and the great Commoner, William Pitt, 
was placed at the helm of Government. In 1758 the 
first operations were directed against Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton, which obtained signal success in the cap- 
ture of Louisburg (the key of the St. Lawrence) by the 
exertions of Admiral Boscawen, General Amherst, and 
Brigadier-General Wolfe. A squadron was then sent 
round to break up the French settlements on the Gulf 
and River St. Lawrence. Many fishing-stations were 
destroyed, and among the rest that at Mount Louis. The 
current of war, with one exception, now set in favour 
of England until the close of the contest—an auspicious 
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change for which gratitude is due to the energy of the 
great war-minister, Pitt. The inefficient and vacillating 
General Loudon was recalled, and the chief command 
fell to Abercromby ; the British cabinet pledged itself 
to repair at any cost the losses of the ‘colonists, and 
called upon them to come forward in the common cause 
—a summons which was willingly obeyed by all. The 
second expedition was planned against Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point. . 

The largest army seen in America, consisting of 
6350 regulars and 9000 militia, assembled at Albany, 
and advanced towards these strong positions, which 
commanded the chain of waters leading to the St. Law- 
rence and into the very heart of Canada. Montcalm, 
therefore, resolved to defend these ‘‘ Gates of Canada” 
with all his resources. Abercromby, after Lord Howe 
had been killed in a skirmish, drew his army aside with 
some pusillanimity, and attacked the French encamp- 
ment at Carillon, close by Ticonderoga. Here he was 
terribly defeated and 2000 of his men slain. ‘This great 
misfortune was in some measure repaired by the ad- 
venturous Bradstreet, who captured. Fort Frontenac, 
containing immense stores of provisions and ammuni- 
tion for the supply of Fort Duquesne and the western 
forts, This post was laid in ruins, and then abandoned 
by the British. The third and last great expedition 
against Fort Duquesne was led by General Forbes, in 
November. This stronghold was not in a position to 
resist ; the French Commander therefore abandoned it, 
and floated down the Ohio to a friendly settlement. 
The British thereupon took possession, repaired the 
fort, and substituted for its former name that of Pitts- 
burg, in honour of the celebrated minister. This con- 
quest was of great advantage in protecting the western 
frontier, and in reviving respect among the Indians, 
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who began to proffer help in some cases, and in others, 

neutrality, to the British. In fact the reduction of the. 
two forts Frontenac and Duquesne, insured to England 

the whole territory from the Canadian lakes to the Gulf 

of Mexico, fof the possession of which this war had 

arisen. On the news of this campaign reaching Eng- 

Jand, Abercromby. was superseded by Amherst the con- 

queror of Louisburg, as Generalissimo of the Anglo- 

American troops. 

XVII.—In 1759, Pitt’s scheme of uniting the 
French territories in America with those of England, 
thus creating one vast range of dominion, was drawing 
nigh its realization. A comprehensive plan, similar in its 
general features to that of the previous year’s campaign, - 
was arranged, whereby Canada was to be attacked si- 
multaneously at three different pomts—Niagara, Mont- 
real, and Quebec—by military and naval operations 
combined. But this plan was subsequently modified, in- 
asmuch as its execution was found to be impracticable. 
The Marquis de Vaudreuil perceived thatthe object of 
England was the annihilation of French power in 
America, and issued a proclamation to quicken the zeal 
‘of the Canadian militia. THe directed that all males, 
from sixteen to sixty, should be enrolled as soldiers, 
and ready to march at the shortest notice. The result 
of a census showed 15,229 as the number of those 
capable of bearing arms, but a large proportion were 
neither serviceable nor trustworthy. The rapacity of 
the government in seizing the colonists’ grain, to profit 
by the sale of it, had brought on the greatest distress, 
and indeed absolute famine, so that horses were used 
for food in Quebec and Montreal. M. de Bougainville 
-was dispatched to France to crave succour and rein- 
forcements, but returned without success. Montcalm 
strengthened, as far as possible, the various outposts 
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and outlying settlements, and appointed his officers to 
their several commands. 

XIX.—In July 1759, General Amherst moved 
against Ticonderoga first, and then Crown Point, both 
which after sharp fighting were evacuated by the 
French, who retired to Isle aux Noix, which command- 
ed the Richelieu. Amherst occupied the forts, and was 


here delayed until winter stopped all proceedings with- 


out being able to attack the enemy, for want. of trans- 
ports, In the same month, Brigadier Prideaux and Sir 
William Johnson (knighted for the victory over Baron 
Dieskau, 1755) with his Indians, marched against Fort 
Niagara. Prideaux was killed by the bursting of a 
mortar, but the investment was carried on skilfully by 
Johnson. He defeated the army of relief under d’Au- 
bry, and this last chance of succour having vanished, the 
garrison capitulated on honourable terms (July 25). 
In February, a fleet under Admiral Saunders sailed from 
England for Quebec, and to Wolfe, now raised to the 
rank of Major-General, was assigned the chief com- 
mand. They touched at Nova Scotia for reinforce- 
ments, so that finally the number of land forces on 
board was about 8000. On June 27th the troops were 
landed on the island of Orleans. Within Quebec was 
the valiant Montcalm at the head of 12,000 French and 
Canadian troops. <A British brigade under Monckton 


was now shipped across the arm of the river, and drove ° 


the Canadians from Point Levi, opposite Quebec, 
whence heavy ordnance could be played upon the 
besieged city. Strong intrenchments were thrown up 
on the western @tremity of Orleans. The British 
fleet then opened their guns upon the enemy’s lines 
between Quebec and the Falls of Montmorency, and 
under the cover of the fire Wolfe landed on the north 
shore below the Falls, and intrenched his position, 


But there was no ford across the river, and an error had 
been committed by Wolfe in dividing his small army. 
While Saunders occupied his original position off Or- 
leans, a squadron under Holmes had been sent up the 
river to harass the French above Quebec and to recon: 
noitre. Wolfe had now been five weeks before Que: 
bec, and as yet no important result had been gained. 
He then attempted the desperate measure of forcing 
the French intrenchments above the Montmorency at. 
Beauport, but he was beaten back with a loss of 450 
men, | 

XX.—While Wolfe lay on a sick bed, a council of 
war was called, and Colonel Townshend proposed the 
skilfully-audacious plan which -was adopted by all. 
Above Quebec, a narrow path had been discovered 
winding up the precipitous cliff, 300 feet high; this 
was to be secretly ascended, and the Heights of Abra- 
ham gained, which overlook the city. “Part of the Brit- 
ish fleet, containing that portion of the army which 
had occupied the northern shore, sailed past Quebec 
to Cap-Rouge (Sept. 12), and there joined Holmes. 
The rest of the troops marched. up the south shore till 
they arrived opposite the men-of-war. Here embark- 
ing in flat-bottomed boats, they dropped down the riv- 
er the same night to Wolfe’s cove, and almost unoppos- 
ed, division after division scaled the heights. When. 
morning dawned, Wolfe’s whole disposable force, in 
number 4828, with one small gun, was ranged in bat- 
tle-array upon the Plains of Abraham. 

Meanwhile, Montcalm had been completely deceived 
by the tactics of the British General. «He had dispatch- 
ed M. de Bougainville with nearly 2000 men to oppose 
the British at Oap-Rouge, where he thought they in- 
tended to land; while he himself watched the move- 
ments of Saunders, who made a feint of landing at 
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Beauport. Moreover, in the French camp, there was 
a want of unanimity: half-famished Canadians were 
deserting every day, and mutual distrust had arisen 
between Montcalm and the Governor. On seeing the 
true state of affairs, the French General crossed the St. 
Charles, and seized by some incomprehensible impulse, 
determined to meet Wolfe in the open field. He ac- 
cordingly attacked the British force (Sept. 13) with 
7520 men, besides Indians, and two pieces of artillery. 

In the Raurenste struggle which followed, both Wolfe 
and Montcalm were mortally wounded; but complete 
victory at last remained in the hands of the British. 
The loss on the side of the conquerors amounted to 55. 
killed and 607 wounded; that of the French is uncer- 
tain, but was probably about 1500 in killed wound- 
ed and prisoners. Scarcely was the battle of the Plains 
of Abraham over, when Bougainville appeared with 
nis forces,—but only to retreat with great precipitation. 
Four days afterwards, a flag of truce came from the 
city, and the day following, (Sept 18, 1759,) Quebec 
capitulated. Before night, floated from the walls of 
this American Gibraltar the broad banner of England, 
where it has ever since remained untouched by an en- 
emy’s hand. The garrison was allowed to march out 
with the honours of war, and was then to be embark- 
ed and sent to the nearest port in France. Wolfe died 
on the field of battle; his remains were conveyed to 
England and interred in Greenwich. Montcalm died 
on the 14th, and was buried within the precincts of 
the Ursuline Convent at Quebec. 

XXI.—The remains of the French forces, with the 
Governor, had meanwhile assembled at Montreal, and 
Chevalier de Levi assumed the command. In the spring — 
they moved down to attack Quebec, upwards of 10,000 
strong. General Murray, who commanded at Quebec, 
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unwarned by Montcalm’s fate, met this force on the 
Heights of St. Foy with scarcely 3000 men. He was 
defeated with great loss, and retired within the walls. 
Levi prepared to besiege the city ; but on the approach 
of the British fleet, he withdrew. Lake Ontario was 
now cleared of French cruisers; and the combined 
British army, nearly 10,000 strong, under Amherst 
and Johnson, moved down upon Montreal, where the 
strength of the French was centred. Murray, with 
2500 men, sailed from Quebee to co-operate with Am- 
herst. Colonel Haviland, also, with over 2000 troops, 
who had driven the French from Isle aux Noix, now 
bore down upon the same fated town—so that 16,000 
British were before Montreal. On the 8th September, 
1760, the Marquis de Vaudreuil, on terms similar to 
those granted at Quebec, signed the capitulation which 
transferred Canada, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to ° 
the unknown western wilds, into the hands of England. 
Canada was formally ceded to the British crown by 
the Treaty of Paris, Feb. 10th, 1763. 


QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER IV. 


Il. What travels were now un- 


I. Who was the first Governor 
under the new régime, and when 
appointed? What procured his 
recall? Where did he die? Who 
succeeded him, and with what 
titles? What other officials ac- 
companied the Marquis de Tracy ? 
What regiment now came? In 
what year were sheep and horses 
introduced? What measures 
were taken against the Iroquois, 
and with what effect? Describe 
the French expedition sdgainst 
the Indians. hat became of 
the officers of the regiment? 
What did the viceroy do before 
returning? Who was the next 
Governor, and in what year? 
What was the population in this 

ear? What peace was conclu- 
ed, and how long did it last? 


dertaken, and by whom? With 
what result? Where was a site 
for a fort fixed upon? Why did 
the Governor resign? What dis- 
ease broke out among the In- 
dians, and with what result ? 
III. Who followed M. de Cour- 
celles? What fort was built, and 
how named? Whatscheme of ex- 
ploration planned, and by whom? 
Who discovered the Mississippi ? 
What induced La Salle to go to 
France? What did he effect in 
that country ? What did he do on 
arriving in Canada? Who joined 
his expedition, and in what ca- 
pecliye Describe the first vessel 
built in Canada. Where did La 
Sale establish trading-posts ? 
What became of the Griffon? 
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How far did La Salle journey ? 
What country did he take pos- 
session of, and in whose name ? 

TV. What was Frontenac’s char- 
acter? Why was he recalled? 
By whom sce, oe and in what 
year? What was the population 
now? What circumstances gave 
rise to hostilities between the 
French and Iroquois? Why did 
the Iroquois disregard ‘the com- 
plaints of the French? What 
policy did this people endeavour 
to pursue? What reinforcement 
did the Governor now receive? 
What did he determine upon? 
Describe his expedition sgainst 
the Indians. What mortified him 
on reaching Quebec? © 

V. By whom, and why, was La 
Barre replaced? How did Den- 
onville act? What letter did he 
receive in 1686? What dishon- 
ourabie action did he commit? 
Where was a fort erected, and 
what became of it? What at- 
tacks did the Iroquois. make? 
What interrupted the peace? 
What resulted? What were the 
virtual limits of French Canada 
at this time ? 

VI. Who was made Governor 
in 1689? How were the Indians 
pacified? Why did Frontenac 
make an attack upon the Eng- 
lish? What war was now going 
on between France and England? 
Mention Frontenac’s expeditions. 
Describe their results. 
was a convoy sent, and for what 
purpose ? 

II. What expeditions were 
undertaken by the New England- 
ers? Give an account of them. 
What commemorated the deliv- 
erance of Quebec? How did the 
French King act on receiving 
news of the victory? What ac- 
tion occurred on the part of the 
Troquois? Describe the French 
expedition against the Indians. . 

Ill. What discussion had 
arisen between the Colonial and 
Home Governments? State the 
arguments which prevailed. By 
what name was this war com- 
monly spoken of, and how was it 
ended? Where was a fishing- 
station established,and by whom ? 

1X. Where and when did Fron- 


Where . 


. 


‘a council held at Montreal ? 


tenac die? By whom succeeded ? 
What war now broke out in Eu- 
rope, and in what year? What 
occasioned the Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil’s appointment? What re- 
markable Iroquois deputation 
came to him? Give the number 
of French in Canada. Why was 
hat 
was the result of its deliberations? 
What plan was laid before Anne 
in 1709, and by whom? What 
was the effect ?. Where had the 
English formed posts? How did 
their design result? Describe 
the English expedition of 1710. 
How did the merchants show 
their enthusiasm at Quebec? 
What new enemy had the 
French? What success had they ? 
What was this colonial war com- 
monly called, and how was _ it 
ended? What did Louis XIY. 
cede at peace of Utrecht? 

X. What was the condition of 
Canada after the treaty? What - 
traveller visited the country, and 
in what years? What was the 
population of Quebee, and of the 
whole colony? How many mili- 
tiamen? What settlements above 
Montreal? How long did Vau- 
dreuilgovern? Whenand where 
did he die? What change took 
place in the Iroquois confeder- 
acy? Who was the next Gov- 
ernor, and who administered till 
he arrived? Where were farms 
extended? How were the Indiana 
becoming conciliated? What was 
the population in 1736? 

XI. Why was a fort constructed 
at Niagara? At what other points 
were forts built? How was tho 
fur-trade promoted? What war 
broke outin 1745? In what place 
was the colonial war confined ? 
What prevented La Jonquitre 
from fulfilling his appointment in 
1746? On his capture, who was 
appointed? What measure marks 
La Galissonicre’s intelligence ? 


_ By what peace and in what year 


was the war ended? What did 
the Governor do just before the 
peace? Give the boundary as- 
sumed by France. With what 
people did the Governor tam- 
er? Who was now appointed 
ntendant? 
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XII. Who was the next Gov- 
ernor? What were his acts on 
arriving? What fort did he con- 
struct, and for what reason? De- 
scribe the events at Paris. What 
was the population now? State 
the great evil in the Canadian 
Government. Exemplify it. Why 
did the Governor ask for his re- 
call? When did hedie? What 
Governors were buried in the 
Récollet church? Who governed 
temporarily ? Mention the first 
exportation of Canadian grain, 

XIII. Who encroached on the 
British territory ? To what did 
he first give attention? Mention 
circumstances.. Where did he 
fortify posts, and with what ob- 
‘jects? Who opposed him, and in 
what way? Describe the eérec- 
tion of Fort Duquesne. What 
fort was built in the neighbour- 
hood, and by whom? State the 
policy of the Iroquois. Towhom 
did Washington capitulate? From 
what did the French war origi- 
nate? What Huropean war be- 
gan in 1756? 

XIV. For what purpose was 
the Albany congress held? What 
scheme was proposed, and by 
whom? What did the Governor 
of Massachusetts effect? Who 
was appointed British General, 
and when did he arrive? What 
were his orders? What other 
expeditions were formed? What 
help came from France? Who 
was the last French Governor of 
Canada? Why was he appointed? 
When and how did he arrive? 
Exemplify his bad government. 

XY. Give the results of Brad- 
.ock’s expedition. What did 
Shirley effect? Describe John- 
son’s campaign. What was the 
position of affairs in 1755? 

XVI. Who were the colonial 
commanders in 1756? What was 
Montealm’s first success? What 
were the results of this cam- 

aign? What fort was next ta- 
ken? What followed? Give the 
general results. 

XVII. What change took place 
in England? Where were the 
operations begun? With what 
success? How was the Mount 
Louis fishing-station. destroyed ? 


second expedition. . 


What changes did Pitt produce 
in American affairs? Sketch the 
How was 
Abercromby’s defeat in some 
measure repaired ? Against what 
place was the third expedition 
directed? How did this fort get 
the name by which it is now 
known? What was gained by re- 
ducing Frontenac and Duquesne? 
Who replaced Abercromby, and 
in what capacity ? 

Xx VAL Wate, was ee lobS 
scheme ? . What was the pro- 
posed plan of operations? What 
were the measures of the French 
Governor? What was the nuro- 
ber of Canadian militia? To what 
state was the colony reduced? 
How was Montcalm employed? 

XIX. State General Amherst’s 
movements. Who led the expe- 
dition against Niagara? With 
what success? When did the 
English fleet sail, and under what 
commanders? What was the 
number of English troops? Of 
French troops in Quebec? What 
places were occupied by the Eng- 
lish? Where did Wolfe land ? 
What was his error? What des- 
perate measure was attempted? 
With what result ? 

XX. Who proposed the plan 
finally adopted? State this plan. 
How was it accomplished ? What 
was the number of Wolfe’s nen? 
How had Montcalm been de- 
ceived? What want of unanimity 
was then in Quebec? When did 
Montcalm attack, and with what 
force? Who gained the victory? 
What loss on both sides? What 
was the battle called? Who ap 
peared after it was over? When 
did Quebec capitulate? What 
conditions were granted to the 
garrison? Where were Wolfe 
and Montcalm buried ? 

XXI. Where did the French 
assemble? Who took the com- 
mand? What were their move- 
ments in the spring? Where 
was Murray defeated? Why did 
Levi withdraw? What forces 
now bore down on Montreal ? 
When was the capitulation of 
Canada signed? When was Can- 
ada formally ceded to Eng- 
land? 
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Part Il.—CANADA UNDER THE BRITISH. — 


CHAPTER I. 


FROM THE OVERTHROW OF FRENCH DOMINION IN CANADA TO THE 
DIVISION OF THE PROVINCE INTO UPPER AND LOWER CANADA. 


I.—Ow the capitulation of Canada in 1760, the 
French population was estimated at 69,275 (excluding 
over 8000 soldiers and others who had gone back ta 
France) and the converted Indians at 7400. The Brit: 
ish guaranteed to the colony the free exercise of the 
Roman Catholic religion, and the preservation of prop- 
erty and privileges belonging to the religious commu- 
nities; but this was refused to the Jesuits, the Fran- 
ciscans and the Sulpicians. Immunity was to be 
granted to the colonists for their share in the war, and 
they were to have accorded to them the same civil and 
commercial privileges as British subjects. The Indians 
friendly to France were also to remain unmolested in. 
the possession of their lands. 

At this time were disclosed the enormous bfeanas 
and embezzlements of the French officials during the 
late war and previous thereunto. Many of the inhabi- 
tants were ruined by the refusal of the French govern- 
ment at home to honour the Dills drawn and the 
paper-currency issued by the late Intendant, Bigot, to 
the extent, it is said, of over £3,000,000 sterling. 
Bigot, on his return to France, was thrown into the 
Bastille, and was afterwards condemned to perpetual 
~ banishment. 

JI.—A short time after the conquest and under 
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Murray’s administration, there was a comprehensive 
scheme formed by an Indian chief named Pontiac, be- 
longing to the Ottawa tribe, for the overthrow of the 
British, and their total expulsion from the country, 
Nod plan ever framed by the Indians can rival this in 
the breadth of its conception or in the vigour and sys- 
tematic perseverance of its prosecution. Pontiac was 
- born’ about 1714, and early allied himself with the 
French, to whom he constantly adhered afterwards. 
He was present in nearly all the important actions be- 
tween the French and the English colonists in their 
struggle for supremacy: On the ultimate triumph 
of the latter, he contemplated a simultaneous attack 
upon all their frontier posts from the Niagara to Lake 
Michigan. These military stations were ten in num- 
ber; at Niagara, at Presqu’ Isle, at La Boeuf, at Pitts, 
burg, at Sandusky, at the Miamis, at Detroit, at Michilt 
mackinac, at. Green Bay, and at St. Joseph. He suc- 
eeeded in capturing seven of these; but Niagara, De- 
_troit, and Pittsburg were impregnable to his assaults. 
The siege of Pittsburg is the most extraordinary pas- 
sage in the annals of Indian campaigning. A British 
armed vessel was taken by a fleet of canoes, while the 
siege commenced in May 1763, was carried on till the 
place was relieved by General Bradstreét in 1764. 
Pontiac’s efforts, therefore, to dispossess the British, 
were futile, and he at last fled the country, and took 
refuge among the Indians on the Illinois, where he was 
subsequently assassinated in a petty quarrel. 
IlI.—General ‘Amherst, before departing to New 
York, regulated the government of the country, and as ° 
Governor General left instructions to his lieutenants, 
Canada was divided into three districts and placed 
under military courts. General Murray governed at 
Quebec ; General Gage at Montreal, and Colonel Bur- 
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ton at fhree Rivers. At the capital the most impor- 
tant civil and criminal affairs were decided by the com- 
mandant, assisted by a military council composed of 
about seven officers, which sat twice a week. General 
Gage was rather- more liberal, and allowed the people 
in certain cases to settle their own disputes with right 
of appeal to the military ruler of the district. He 
afterwards erected five courts of justice, where officers 
of the French Canadian militia decided on the causes 
of their compatriots. The government at Three Rivers 
was nearly as arbitrary as that of Quebec. The Cana- 
dians regarded this military régime as a violation of 
the terms of capitulation which insured to them the 
rights of British subjects; but they were pacified by 
the assurance that, on the conclusion of peace between 
the European powers, a regular civil government would 
be established. For over three years after the conquest 
mattial law was predominant, In October, 1763, 
George III., by royal proclamation, virtually abolished 
the French laws and substituted those of England, and 
it was announced that representative assemblies should 
be convoked only when circumstances permitted. In 
_ November of the same year, Murray was named Gov- 
- ernor General, as successor to Lord Amherst, who re- 
turned to Europe. TheGovernor called together a new 
- council, which was invested, in common with himeelf, 
with executive, legislative, and judiciary powers. The 
right to impose taxes alone was withheld. The council 
consisted of the two Lieutenant-Governors at Montreal 
and Three: Rivers, the Chief Justice, the Inspector 
General, and eight of the most noted inhabitants, Only 
one French Canadian found place in this council; an 
invidious distinction which, being persevered in, gave 
rise to many subsequent troubles. The Court of King’s 
Bench and that of Common Pleas were now established, 
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the judges of which were nominated by a majority of » 
the council.. In April, 1766, the Governor and a special 
council established in Quebec a.system of equity juris- 
diction, which was, in fact, the introduction of the 
Court of Chancery into Canada. In 1764, the Governor 
was appointed vice-Admiral in the province of Quebec, 
and the territories thereon depending; a title which 
his successors yet retain. 

IV.—In 1763 a printing-press was brought from 
Philadelphia by a Mr. Brown, and the first newspaper 
in Canada, named the ‘‘ Quebec Gazette,” appeared on 
June 21st, 1764, being partly in French and partly in 
English. This journal is yet in existence as a tri- 
weekly English paper. The first Montreal paper, als¢ 
called ‘The Gazette,” and printed in French, followed 
the former, in 1778. In 1765, a great fire broke out in 
Montreal, which consumed one hundred and eight 
houses; and three years after another occurred which 
burned ninety houses to the ground. All official ap- 
pointments were now conferred upon British-born sub- 
jects and Protestants, selected from the officers of the 
army and the traders, who at that time represented in 
great part this class of the population. These officials 
too frequently showed undue contempt and supercili- 
ousness to the new subjects, (as the Canadians were 
called,) and especially to the colonial noblesse. Dis- 
content and disorder were thus produced among the old 
inhabitants, and we find the annals of Canada to con- 
tain at that time little else than a series of petty con- 
tests between the old French colonists and the new 
settlers of British origin. Governor Murray, be it said 
to his honour, uniformly supported the cause of the | 
French Canadians, and rescued them from many indig- 


nities. Even now, however, the decisive change of ». 


Canada under French and British rule became marked; 
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under the former the country had been a military and 
trading colony, and in time of war the various posts 


_ were transformed into a chain of barracks; under the 


latter, the agricultural element predominated, and as 


prepiience of this it may be noted that in 1771, 471,000 
bushels of wheat were exported, chiefly from the Sorel 
district. 

A representative assembly was allowed to convene 
once or twice on petition from the people, but only as 
a mere matter of form. In one of these assemblies 
Murray allowed Roman Catholics to sit, whereupon ~ 
arose loud accusation from the British population, 
which reached the ears of the home government. 
Murray went to England to defend himself, which he 
did effectually, but although acquitted of all blame 
he did not return to Canada. In 1766, Brigadier- 
General Sir Guy Carleton was appointed Governor, 
and the severity of colonial rule was somewhat relaxed, 
Reports were now made under the direction of the 
home government respecting the administration of jus- 
tice and the state of Canadian affairs generally. In 
1770 these reports were transmitted to England, whither 
Carleton also repaired to state his views, leaving Cram- 
ahé, the President of the Council, at the head of the 
Government. The English ministry considered the docu- 
ments, and Thurlow (Attorney General) and Wedder- | 
burne (Solicitor General) recommended the plan which 


’ was adopted and introduced into Canada in 1774. 


V.—In this year a new order of things was instituted 
by the British government, with the twofold object of 
tranquilizing the French in view of the apprehended 


contest with the Thirteen States, and of encouraging 


British immigration. An act was passed, called “ the 


upfaiebec Act,” which enlarged the boundaries of the 
reovines, by including within it all lands in the back 


aS 
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settlements, not otherwise possessed by virtue of a 
previous grant or charter. By the provisions of this 
bill, all controversies relating to property and civil 
igi arising among the new subjects, or between them 
and the British colonists, were to be settled by the old 
' French laws, as in force at the conquest, including 
herein the custom of Paris and the edicts of the Kings 
of France and of the colonial Intendants. Judges were 
to be selected from colonists conversant with those laws, 
and it was directed that the French language should 
be used in the courts of justice. In all criminal cases, 
however, the criminal law of England (and trial by jury) 
was to be in force. Moreover a council was to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown, of not more than twenty-three 
nor less than seventeen members, which was to assist 
the Governor in framing ordinances for the good gov- 
ernment of the Province of Quebec. Legislative powers, 
subject to the approval of the Crown, were entrusted 
to the Governor and Council in all matters except in 
such as related to provincial taxation, and these re- 
mained in the:power of the home government. An 
equality of civil rights, also, was granted to both Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics, by that’ oath being dis- 
pensed with which had hitherto precluded the latter 
from holding office. 

Another less important measure was passed in the 
British House at the same time, providing a revenue 
for the Colonial Government, by imposing duties on 
spirits_and molasses; this, however, was found to be — 
inadequate, and the deficit was sabia from the: im- | 
perial treasury. . 

Vi.—tThese constitutional shanaes had the effect of 
quieting Canadian disturbances, and of rendering the | 
inhabitants well satisfied under the established state of — 
affairs, so that they made no response to the inflamma- — 
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tory calls from the Thirteen English Colonies to the 
south. On September 5, 1774, the first American Con- 
gress met at Philadelphia to memorialize the British 
Government, and amongst many other addresses, one 
was directed to the people of Canada, inviting their 
co-operation. The proposal was fruitless; and in Sep- 
tember, 1775, the American insurgents determined upon 
a double invasion of Canada, by way of Lake Cham- 
plain and the Kennebec River. Two or three thousand 
men were assembled on Lake Champlain, under the 
command of General Montgomery, (once serving under 
Wolfe,) who proceeded to besiege Forts Chambly and 
St. John’s, which he took after a lengthened resistance, 
and made prisoners of the garrison. Ethan Allen, an 
officer commanding under Montgomery, with a detach- 
ment, made an attempt to surprise Montreal, but he 
was met by a small British force, who defeated his 
troops, and he himself being captured, was sent to Eng- 
land inirons. Meanwhile, Colonel Benedict Arnold set- 
ting out from Maine with over 1000 men, ascended the 
Kennebec, and after many perils and distresses, (so 
that even dogs were devoured for food by his men,) 
reached Point Levi, opposite Quebec, on 9th November. 
His passage over the river being delayed through 
want of canoes, and owing also to Colonel Maclean’s 
promptitude of movement, Arnold failed in surprising 
the city. . Thereafter, he marched up the north.shore 
of the river, and fixed his station at Pointe aux Trem- 
bles. Governor Carleton, who could only muster a 
small force of French militia in addition to his 800 
British troops, was.now at Montreal; but, on hearing 
of Arnold’s movements, he resolved to repair to the 
defence of his capital. This he accomplished under 
cover of night, and Montgomery immediately occupied 
Montreal, (November 19.) The American general soon 
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proceeded thence down the river, and having effected __ 
a junction with Arnold, the united army under Mont- * 
gomery’s chief command marched against Quebec, now 
to be assaulted for the fifth time. 

VII.—The Governor had under arms no more than 
1800 men, made up of 70 regulars, 230 of Fraser’s High- 
land settlers, and the remainder militiamen and mari- — 
ners. Thesummons to surrender was, however, reject- 

_ ed, and Montgomery laid siege to the stronghold during 
the month of December, but without any success. A 
night-attack was at length determined upon, and orders 
were issued to prepare for storming the city, before - 
dawn on the last day of the year, (1775.) Two divis- 
ions being made of the besieging army, they were led 
on during a heavy fall of snow—the one headed by Ar- 
nold, the other by Montgomery. The attack was made 
upon opposite sides of Quebec, but the British were 
prepared. Montgomery’s men were mowed down by 

a tremendous fire of grape-shot, and he-himself was 
killed; while Arnold’s division, after gaining some 
slight success, was attacked in the rear by.a detach- 
ment'from the city, and 426 men were compelled to 
surrender. Arnold having received a severe wound, — 
had already quitted the field. The Americans had — 
about 100 men killed and wounded; the British less — 
than twenty.: Arnold was now appointed to the chief 
command in Oanada, by order of Congress, and the 
blockade (at the distance of three miles from the walls) 
was nominally continued during the winter. 

In April 1776, Arnold retired in disgust to Montreal, 
after being superseded by General Wooster, who, arriv- — 
ing with reinforcements, made some further fruitless 
attempts upon the city. Early in May three ships hove — 
in sight, precursors of a larger fleet from England, with © 
troops and supplies, on which the enemy raised the — 
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siege and hastily retreated. They were pursued by the 
» newly-arrived British under General Burgoyne, who 
captured one division of the Americans at the Cedars, 
while another was defeated at Three Rivers, and the 
rest driven in confusion beyond Lake Champlain. The 
province was finally evacuated on June 18th, and with 
the exception of a contemplated expedition under La 
Fayette, no farther attempt was conceived against 
Canada. Burgoyne afterwards took Ticonderoga from 
the Americans, but having encountered General Gates 
near Saratoga, he met with a severe reverse, and was 
obliged to capitulate with nearly 6000 troops in Octo- 
ber, 1777. In 1778 Carleton departed for England, and 
was replaced by General Haldimand as Lieutenant- 
Governor. 3 
VIlI.—The peace of Versailles (January 20, 1783), 
whereby the Independence of the Thirteen United 
States was recognized, brought to a close this long war 
between Britain and her colonies. By this treaty the 
boundaries of Canada were curtailed, so that Quebec 
and Montreal were within a few leagues of the fron- 
_ tiers; Lake Champlain and the mountains adjoining, 
as well as Detroit, passed away from the hands of the 
British. During the progress of the Revolution the 
population of Canada had received considerable addi- 
tions from a minority in the States who remained loyal 
to England. Many thousands of these sought refuge in 
this country, and under the name of the United Empire 
Loyalists were commended to the special favour of the 
provincial government. They received liberal grants 
of Jand in Upper Canada, together with farming imple- 
ments, materials for building, and subsistence for two 
years, as well as the promise of two hundred acres of 
free land to be given to each of their children on attain- 
ing majority. 
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At the close of the struggle the province received 
another accession of inhabitants in the familiesof many * 
discharged soldiers, who settled in the neighbourhood 
of Prescott, around the Bay of Quinté, and along the 
shore of Lake Ontario. Grants were made to these 
veterans in the following proportions: 5000 acres to 
field officers; 3000 to captains; 2000 to subalterns ; 
and 200 to privates. This arrangement was subsequent- 
ly modified, so that the most extensive grant did not 
exceed 1200 acres. The number of inhabitants in Can- 
ada in 1783 was about 125,000, whereof 10,000 or 12,000 
loyal refugees had settled in Canada West or Upper Can- 
ada, thus laying the foundation of its future prosperity. 
In 1784, Lient-Gov. Haldimand established the Iroquois 
on the banks of the Grand River, between Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, and also upon the Thames. The last pub-— 
lic act of this Governor was to confirm an order of the 
legislative council whereby the law of Habeas Corpus 
was introduced, after which he transferred the reins. 
of power to Henry Hamilton, a member of the council 
(1785.) Hamilton gave place next year to Colonel Hope, 
Commander-in-chief, who was shortly after (in Oct. 
1786) superseded by General Carleton, now raised to 
the peerage under the name of Lord Dorchester. 

In 1787 Canada was visited by a scion of royalty, in 
the Duke of Clarence, then in command of the 84 
‘gunship Pegasus. He afterwards ascended the English 
throne as William TV. In 1788 Lord Dorchester divid- 
ed Western Canada into four districts, which he named 
Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Nassau, and Hesse. The 
order of the Jesuits had been abolished in 1762, and 
in 1788 all their goods were declared to be held sub- 
ject to the order of the King. . 

IX.--In a few years the dissimilarity of British 
and French habits, customs, and notions of govero: 
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ment began to be felt. However loyal each party 
might be to the existing government, yet this alliance 
was found +o be uncongenial. The two distinct codes 
of legal procedure also contributed to the alienation of 
each body of colonists from the other. And by recent 
acts, moreover, the different tenure of land above and 
below Montreal suggested the propriety of political sep- 
aration: to the West the land was held in free and 
common soccage; to the East the feudal tenure pre- 
vailed. These things induced William Pitt, son of the 
Earl of Chatham, to consider the advisability of a 
division of the province and the grant of a consti- 
tution to each community. Meanwhile the country 
was steadily advancing in prosperity, but yet desires 
were often strongly expressed, and petitions presented 
by the British colonists for a representative govern- , 
ment. Accordingly, Pitt’s scheme, somewhat modified 
by a suggestion of Fox, and after some opposition both 
in the English Parliament and from Canadian merchants, 
passed into law a few years after, and is now spoken of 
as ‘The Constitutional Act of 1791.” All the other Brit- 
ish colonies have had their constitutions granted to them 
by royal charter; Canada alone by act of Parliament. 
X.—By this the Province of Quebec was divided 
into Upper’ and.Lower Canada, by means of a line run- 
ning from a point on Lake St. Francis, along the west 
boundary of the, Seigneuries of New Longuenil and 
Vaudreuil to Point Fortune on the Ottawa, and thence 
up the river to Lake Temiscaming. It was provided 
thata Legislative Council and Assembly should be es« 
tablished in each province. The Council was to be - 
composed of life-members chosen by the King (Pitt had 
proposed a hereditary noblesse): in Upper Canada to 
consist of not less than seven, in Lower Oanada of not 
less than fifteen gentlemen. Each province was to be 
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divided into electoral districts, which were to return 
representatives to the Legislative Assemblies ;—the lim-. 
its of the districts and the number of members return- 


ed to be defined by the Governor-General. 


In Upper 


Canada the members of the Assembly were not to be 
less than sixteen; in Lower, Canada not less than fifty. 
All Jaws required to be sanctioned by the two Houses 
of Assembly and the Governor, before coming into 


force. 


There was also for each an Executive Council, 


consisting of the Governor, and a Cabinet of eleven 


nominated by the King. 


QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER I. 


I. What was the population of 
Canada at the time of its capitu- 
lation? How many returned to 
France? State the nature of the 
terms granted by the British. 
What was now disclosed? How 
were many peopleruined? What 
was Bigot’s fate ? . 

Il. Who formed a compre- 
hensive scheme? With what de- 
sign? When was Pontiac born, 
and to what side did he adhere? 
State the circumstances of his 
plan. What military stations did 
he attack, and with what suc- 
cess? Where was the most re- 
markable Indian siege carried on? 
Give some incidents connected 
with it. At what time did the 
siege begin, and how was it end- 
ed? What was Pontiac’s fate ? 

III. Who was the first English 


Governor-General of Canada ?. 


How did he divide the country ? 
How was it ruled at first, and by 
whom? State how affairs were 
mariaged at Quebec. At Mon- 
treal. At Three Rivers. How 
was this régime regarded by the 
Canadians? How were they 
quieted? How long did martial 
law prevail? What proclamation 
did George III. make? Who 
succeeded Amherst, and when? 
How was the government now 
conducted? Who composed the 
Council? What invidious dis- 


tinction was made? What courts 


were erected, and how were the 
judges appointed? Whatsystem 
was established in 1766? What 
new title did the Governor re- 
ceive ¢ 

IV. When and where did the 
first Canadian newspaper appear? 
When was the first Montreal pa- 
per published?, Mention the great 
fires at Montreal. To whom were 
official appointments exclusively 
given? What was the result? © 
What were the French Canadians 
now called? How may the his- 
tory of this time be summed up? 
How did Murray act? What 


_change distinguishes French from 


British rule in Canada? How 
much wheat was exported in 
1771? What occasioned Murray 
to go to England? Who suc- 
ceeded him, and when? What 
action did the home-goyernment 
take? When and why did Car- 
leton go to England? Who re- 
commended a judicious plan? 
When was it ‘introduced into 
Canada ? 

V. Why was a new order of 


things introduced? What act 
Was now passed? How was 
Canada enlarged? Define the 


changes introduced in the legal 
code. What body was appointed 
to assist the Governor? What 
powers were granted to the Goy- 
ernor and Council, and what with- 
held? What was done respect- 
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{ng religious disqualifications ? 
W hat was the other measure now 
passed ? 

VI. What was the effect of 

these changes? When did the 
first American Congress meet? 
What was its action? Whenand 
by what ways did the Americans 
determine to invade Canada ? 
Who besieged forts Chambly and 
St. John’s, and with what result ? 
Who attempted to surprise Mon- 
treal, and with what success? 
‘Sketch the movements of Ar- 
nold’s expedition. Where was 
Carleton, and what was his ac- 
tion? When and by whom was 
Montreal occupied? By whom 
was Quebec now assaulted? How 
many times previously had it 
been besieged? 

VII. What was the Governor's 
force? How long did Mont- 
gomery besiege? When was a 
night-attack made? Describe the 
success of it. What was the loss 
on both sides? Who succeeded 
to the command? In what man- 
ner was the blockade continued ? 
When did Arnold retire, and on 
what account ? 
siege to be ultimately raised ? 
What became of the American 
army? When was the province 
evacuated? Who afterwards con- 
templated a Canadian expedi- 
tion? What was Burgoyne’s 
fate? What change occurred in 
the government at this time ? 

VIII. How and when was this 
war closed? State how the Ca- 
nadian boundaries were curtailed, 
How had the Canadian popula- 
tion been increased during the 
progress of the revolution? By 
what name were these refugees 
known? In what manner were 
they favoured by the Provincial 


What caused the , 


Government? Who came inte 
Canada at the close of the con- 
test? Where did these soldiers 
settle? In what proportion were 
grants of land made to them? 
How was this arrangement after- 
wards modified? What was the 
pepe of Canada in 1783 ? 

hat was the number settled in 
Upper Canada? Where were 
the Iroquois established, and 
by whom? What was Haldi- 
mand’s last act? Name his suc- 
cessor. State the next changes 
in the government. Who visited 
Canada in 1787? What division - 
of western Canada was made, and 
by whom, in 1788? What is said 
of the Jesuits ? 

IX. What became felt in a few 
years? What contributed to the 
alienation? What suggested po- 
litical separation? How was the 
land held to the east and west of 
Montreal? Who first considered 
this question, and with what de- 
sign? What did the British colo- 
nists desire? What name is now 
given to Pitt’s scheme? What 
opposition did it meet with? 
What distinguishes these consti- 
tutions from those granted to 
other British colonies? 

X. How was the Province di- 
vided? What was to be estab- 
lished in each Province? Of 
whom was the Council to be 
composed? What was Pitt's sug- 
gestion? How many members 
for each Province? How was 
each Province to be divided? 
What was the Governor-General 
to define? How many members 
for Upper Canada? How many 
for Lower Canada? After whose 
sanction did laws come into force ? 
Of whom was the Executive com- 
posed ? 


CHAPTER If. 


FROM THE DIVISION OF THH PROVINCE INTO UPPER AND LOWER 
CANADA TO THE RE-UNION UNDER ONE GOVERNMENT. 


I.—Canapa now found herself in possession of the 
fourth form of government within the short space of 
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thirty-two years. From 1760 to 1768 she was ruled 
by martial law; from 1763 to 1774 a tyrannical mili- 
tary government prevailed; from 1774 to 1791 a civil 
government of the most despotic cast was established ; 
and in 1792 a new constitution was introduced, estab- 
lishing freedom of election and responsibility to the 
people, which affords a favourable contrast to the illib- 
eral and arbitrary systems that preceded it, wherein 
the people had not been, in reality, admitted to the 
slightest share of political privilege. At the time of 
the separation of the Province east and west of the Ot- 
tawa, into French and British divisions, the population 
of Lower Canada was over 130,000; that of Upper 
Canada less than 50,000. In August 1791, Prince Ed- 
ward, father of her present Majesty, arrived at Quebec 
in command of the Royal Fusiliers, whence he depar ted 
in November 1793. 

On December 17, 1792, the first Parliament of Low- 
er Canada, consisting of the Legislative Assembly with 
fifty members, and the Legislative Council with fifteen, 
was convened-at Quebec by Lieutenant-Governor Col- 
onel Olarke, in the absence of Lord Dorchester. On 
the same day Lieutenant-Governor General Simcoe 
opened the first Upper Canadian Parliament, consist- 
ing of the Legislative Assembly with sixteen, and the 
Legislative Council with seven members, at Newark, 
(now Niagara.) By an act of this latter Parliament, 
Dorchester’s names of the four Upper Canadian 
districts were changed into Eastern, Midland, Home, 
and Western. There was also an act passed for the 
building of a gaol and court-house in each of the said 
districts. The English civil and criminal Jaw and trial 
by,jury were introduced by provincial statute during 
the session of this Parliament in 1792. 
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UPPER CANADA, FRoM 1792 To 1812. 


If.—Simecoe gave to the River Thames this name, 
-and selected on it a site for a town, which he called 
London, intending this to be his future capital, as he 
was not satisfied with the frontier position of Newark. 
Dorchester then interfered, and wished to secure this 
advantage for Kingston. As.a sort of comproniise the 
seat of government was ultimately fixed at York in 
- 1796, (a few miles from where old Fort Toronto had 
stood.) In 1793, the further introduction of slaves was 
prohibited and the term of existing contracts for ser- 
vitude limitéd. The first Upper Canadian newspaper 
was about this time published at Newark. In the ses- 
_ sion of 1795 a bill was passed regulating the division 
between Upper and Lower Canada of duties paid on 
imported goods, whereby the former province was to 
receive one-eighth of thé net amount. The first ses- 
sion of the second Parliament was hardly concluded at 
Newark when Simcoe was appointed governor of St. 
Domingo, and on his departure the government of Up- 
per Canada devolved, for the time being, upon the Hon. 
P. Russell, President of the Council. By him the seo- 
- ond session of the Parliament was held at York, which 
was at this time inhabited by twelve families. An act 
was passed making temporary provision for free inter- 
course with the United States in the way of trade and 
commerce, and. in 1800 certain ports of entry were es- 
tablished. In the session of 1798 a bill was carried for 
determining the boundaries of the different townships. 
Next year President Russell was superseded by General 
Hunter, as Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada. The 
“Upper Canada Gazette” was begun at York about 
1800. In 1803 the Talbot settlement was commenced 
in the Township of Dulwich on Lake Erie; where Cok 
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onel Talbot had received a grant of 5000 acres on con- 
dition that he placed one settler on every 200 acres. 
Various means had been taken by. Parliament to pro- 
mote the cultivation of hemp; seed was purchased and 
distributed, and in 1805 it was determined by law that 
£50 per ton should be paid for hemp. Governor Hun- 
ter died at Quebec on August 21st, 1805, where he was 
buried in the English Cathedral. Hon. A. Grant, Pres- 
ident of the Council, administered affairs for a year 
until the appointment of Governor Francis Gore. Dur- 
ing his rule an act was passed te establish public schools 
in-every district of the Province, (1807.) The census 
of Upper Canada was first accurately taken in 181], 
when the population amounted to 77,000. 


LOWER CANADA, FROM 1792 ro 1812. ° 


II.—In 1792, arrangements were made for having 
a monthly mail between Quebee and N. York, which, - 
however, was not very regular as to time. In 1795, the 
harvest was so scanty that Lord Dorchester (Parliament 
not being in session) prohibited the exportation of grain 
from the Province. In July 1796, the Governor set 
out for home in the Active frigate, which was wrecked 
on Anticosti, but happily without loss of life. He con- 
tinued his voyage from Halifax, and having reached 
England, General Prescott, whom he had left.as admin- 
istrator in. Lower Canada, was appointed to succeed 
him as Governor, (1797.) At this time loud complaints 
began to be made respecting the fraudulent action of 
the Land-Granting Board, the members of which had 
appropriated large districts, to the prejudice of immi- 
grants and’other settlers. In 1799 Prescott was re- 
‘placed by Sir Robt. Shore Milnes as Lieut-Governor. 
Postal arrangements had been making great advances, 
and a weekly mail was now established between Mont- 
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real and the States. In 1803, Chief Justice Osgoode 
declared slavery inconsistent with the laws of the coun- 
try, and all negroes held as slaves, over 300 in number, 
consequently received a grant of freedom. Land-job- 
bing was on the increase, and valuable grants were 
made to favourites and speculators, so that the gen- 
eral settlement and improvement of the country was 
greatly obstructed. An act was now introduced for 
the better regulation of pilots and shipping, and for the 
improvement of river-navigation from Montreal to the 
Gulf. This caused the establishment of the Trinity 
Houses, (1808.) In 1798, the first Protestant Bishop of 
Quebec, Dr. Jacob Mountain, had been appointed by 
the home government, who were anxious to build up a 
State-church in Canada; and about 1804 an Episcopal 
cathedral was erected at Quebec on the ruins of the 
Récollet church. Before leavirig for England in 1805, 
Lieutenant-Governor Milnes had a difficulty with the 
House of Assembly, and arbitrarily prorogued it. Presi- 
dent Dunn was left in charge of the government till the 
appointment of Sir James Craig in 1807. Some stric- 
tures on the conduct of Governor Milnes having ap- 
peared in the Montreal Gazette, the publisher of the 
paper was indicted for libel. The matter, however, 
was suffered to drop, whereupon the Quebec errs 
ridiculed the whole proceedings. The editor was forth- 
with arrested, and was released only upon condition of 
apologizing at the Bar of the House, (1806.) 

IV.—About this time attempts were made, ad 
chiefly owing to the representations of Bishop Mount 
tain, to diffuse education. Directions were given by 
Parliament to establish free schools (which were to be 
maintained from the funds of the Jesuits, and where 
writing, arithmetic, and the English language were to 
be the chief branches of education) throughout the 
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different Lower Canadian parishes, but the Reman- 
Catholic clergy managed to frustrate this movement in ~ 
great part, and grammar schools were opened only in 
Montreal and Quebec, (1806.) A French paper called 
“Le Canadien” appeared in November 1806, and began 
to decry the British population and the provincial Gov- 
ernment, under the not-unfounded supposition that the 
habitants were looked upon as an inferior race. Appre- 
hensions of a war with the United States were begin- 
ning to be felt, and therefore Sir James Craig, a dis- 
tinguished officer who had served in the American war 
of 1774-7, was sent out to the colony as Governor- 
General. In November 1809, the first steamboat was 
seen on the St. Lawrence, plying between Montreal and 
Quebec. She was built by John Molson of the former 
city, and was named the Accommodation. The second 
Canadian steamboat, named the Swiftswre, was also built - 
by Molson, and made her first passage from Montreal 
to Quebec (May 4, 1818) in the midst of the American 
war. ; | 
V.—Difficulties, which had been increasing in magni- 
tude for several years past, reached acrisis in 1810. The 
Legislative Assembly wished to become independent of 
the other branches of the government; a majority of 
that body therefore required that all judges should be 
considered ineligible to hold aseat in the Lower House, 
inasmuch as they were influenced and removable by the 
Executive Council. This representative body, more- 
over, wished to exercise a general supervision over all 
Colonial affairs, and to gain this object the Assembly 
pledged itself to defray the whole expense of the civil 
adininistration. But Gov. Craig managed to parry these 
covert attacks upon his powers, whereupon the Assem- 
bly expelled Judge de Bonne, by a three-quarters vote. 
By way of rejoinder the Governor dissolved the House 
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of Representatives, (1810.) This blow was followed by 
the forcible suppression of ‘‘ Le Canadien,” which had 
severely criticised the Executive, the seizure of its press, 
the imprisonment of its printer, as well as of three 
members of the Assembly and three other persons, who 
were never brought to trial. These despotic and un- 
justifiable measures caused this period to be designated 
‘The Reign of Terror.” The Governor was apparently 
_ seduced into these high-handed acts by the insinuations 
of his Council, who had acquired, and were anxious to 
maintain, an undue preponderance in the guidance of 
affairs. The Governor, in fact, was duped by his ad- 
visers, who represented the: Canadians as factious and 
rebellious, and he only discovered his error when leav- 
ing the Province in 1811. The government was then 
administered by Mr. Dunn until the arrival of Sir Geo. 
Prevost, in September, as Governor-General of British 
North America. At the same time Major-General Sir 
Isaac Brock, the hero of Upper Canada, succeeded Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Francis Gore. War at this time was 
imminent between England and the States, and these 
two governors were selected with special reference to 
the critical position of colonial affairs, internally and 
externally. Sir George caused ‘seven new members to 
be added to the Executive, (which caused satisfaction, 
inasmuch as the Executive body was well-nigh exclu- 
sively chosen from the Legislative Council, and hence 
of both bodies was the Assembly jealous,).and preferred 
to places of trust some of the members whom the for- 
mer Governor had wronged, A militia bill was intro- 
duced, which authorized the Governor to embody two 
thousand unmarried men from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age, for three months in the year, and in case 
of invasion, to retain them for twelve months. In June 
1812; war was declared between England and the United 
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States, and the Canadians nobly cast aside any remain- 
ing dissatisfaction, and made the most zealous displays 
of loyalty and devotion to the British crown. 


WAR OF 1812-15. 


VI.—Prevost immediately notified American citizens | 
living in Canada that they must leave the Province 
within fourteen days, and an embargo was laid upon 
all the shipping in the ports. With the consent of Par- — 
liament, army bills were issued bearing interest, as a 
substitute for money; and by this method specie was 
prevented from passing into the States. The regular 
forces in the colony amounted to only 4500 men, of whom 
no more than 1450 defended the Upper Province, though 
of more extended frontier and more exposed to attack 
than Eastern Canada. But the United Empire Loyal- 
ists rallied round the standard of General Brock, and 
in the Lower Province four battalions of militia were 
raised, and a regiment of Canadian Voltigeurs. Que- 
bec was garrisoned by militia, and the regulars were 
moved to Montreal. 3 

Canada was first invaded by General Hull on 12th 
July, who crossed the river at Detroit with 2500 men, 
and took possession of Sandwich. He issued a proc- 
lamation inviting the assistance of the colonists, and 
then proceeded to attack Amherstburg. But before he 
could effect anything of importance, Brock prorogued 
the Parliament at York, and arrived at the scene of 
action with about 800 regulars, 400 militia and 600 In- 
dians. Hull’s force had been somewhat reduced by 
sickness and other causes, and he consequently re- 
treated across the river and shut himself up in Detroit. 
This place was forthwith invested by the Canadian 
army, and after a short resistance it capitulated, and 
Hull, and his entire army, were sent to Montreal as 
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prisoners of war, (August 16.) Meanwhile another 
success had. been gained in the West. Captain Rob- 
erts, stationed at St. Joseph’s, an island in Lake Huron, 
under Brock’s directions, had captured the American 
Fort Michilimakinac (or Mackinac) without opposition, 
(July 17.) 

VII.—The Americans now resolved to make a great 
effort upon the Niagara fiuntier. In September, more 
than 6000 troops were brought to the banks of the 
river, with a view of invading Canada. On October 
18th Colonel Van Rensellaer sent over a detachment 
of 1000 men, who attacked the British position at 
Queenston. Rensellaer with a reinforcement then 
crossed in person, and his troops gained the heights. 
But at this moment, in the grey of the morning, Gen- 
eral Brock, with an insufficient force of 600 men from 
the 49th reyiment, advanced hastily from Fort Géorge 
for the purpose of checking the enemy’s advance. 
While cheering on his men to the attack, he fell mor- 
tally wounded and soon after died on the field. The 
49th were discouraged and fell back, for the time, but 
in the afternoon a body of about 800 men, composed of 
regulars, militiamen and Chippewa Indians, under Gen- 
eral Roger Sheaffe, (who succeeded to the civil and mili- 
tary command,) came tothe rescue. After half-an-hour’s 
fighting the Americans to the number of 900 surren- 
dered at discretion. The British lost seventy men, 
while 400 killed and wounded’was the loss which the: 
enemy sustained.” The Americans made another at-. 
tempt to retrieve this campaign. General Smyth as-- 
sembled 4500 men near Black Rock, in November, and. 
crossed the river, but he was repulsed; and: after some: 
further untoward adventures, he decided that the expe- 
dition should be abandoned. Another. success, how- 
ever, uwaited the British: Captain McDonnell crossed 
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the St. Lawrence on the ice and attacked Ogdensburg, 
drove out the garrison and took some cannon and a . 
quantity of stores. 

VIll.—In January, 1813, Ms British Colonel Proc- 
tor defeated the Americans near Detroit and captured 
their leader, General Wilkinson, with 500 men. The 
enemy had meanwhile been equipping a naval arma- 
ment at Sackett’s Harbour, which gave them the com- 
mand of Lake Ontario. A large force was also assem- 
bled under General Dearborn, and the plan of the on- 
coming campaign was limited to the conquest of Upper 
Canada, at this time defended by only 2100 men. In 
April the Republican. General embarked about 2000 ° 
troops in Commodore Chauncey’s fleet, and sailed to 
York. The capital was scarcely at all fortified, and 
was held by General Sheaffe with 600 men. The Brit- 
ish were obliged to abandon the town, which was plun- 
dered and partly burned by the invaders. 200 militia- 
men surrendered themselves prisoners of war, and the 
artillery and naval stores were carried off. Sheaffe was 
censured for retreating, and before long be was super- 
seded by Major General de Rottenburg. Dearborn and 
Chauncey now turned their whole available force upon 
Fort George at the entrance of the Niagara river. This 
post was gallantly defended by General Vincent with 
1000 regulars and 300 militia, till the fortifications were 
dismantled by the enemy’s cannonade, whereupon the 
British fell back upon Queenston, (May 1813.) Vin- 
cent then called in the garrisons of Chippewa and Fort 
Erie, and after destroying these posts, he retired to 
Burlington Heights. Upon this the Americans occupied 
all the Niagara frontier, and effected for the first time 
a lodgement in Canada. 

Sir James Yeo having arrived from England with © 
several officers of the Royal Navy and 450 seamen for 
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the lakes, he and Governor Prevost hastened to Kings- 
ton to prepare the fleet for action. While the main 
body of the enemy was engaged at Niagara, an attack 
- upon Sackett’s Harbour was thought advisable, and 
about 1000 men were embarked on the British flotilla 
for this purpose. But the expedition shamefully mis- 
carried, and Prevost’s military reputation received a 
stain from which it never has become freed. Colonel 
Proctor’s position at Detroit was again menaced by 
General Harrison, who wished to regain the Michigan 
territory. The American General had posted himself 
near the Miami rapids and was awaiting reinforcements, 
But Proctor did not wait to be attacked ; he proceeded 
against the enemy with over 2000 regulars, militia, and 
Indians. His adversary, however, had found time to in- 
.trench himself, and Proctor’s efforts were unavailing 
to dislodge him. The British, nevertheless, fell upon a 
reinforcement of 1200 men, which was advancing under 
General Clay, and made upwards of 500 prisoners. 
This loss crippled the Republicans, and secured Detroit 
from all immediate danger. 

IX.—On the Niagara frontier, General Dearborn 
sent forward Generals Chandler‘and Winder to crush 
the British troops collected at Burlington Heights. 
But Colonel Harvey made a dexterous night-attack 
upon the enemy at Stony Creek, captured the two gen- 
erals and 116 men, and caused the rest to retreat in 
great disorder. The British gained several other suc- 
cesses, chief among which was the surrender of Colonel 
Boerstler with 500 men, at Beaver Dams, to Lieutenant 
Fitzgibbon ; so that the Americans held nothing on the 
right bank of the river except Fort George. 

On Lake Chainplain also the British arms were vio- 
torious. Two vessels of the enemy were taken at Isle 
aux Noix, and the magazines destroyed at Plattsburg 
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and Swanton. But while this was going on, Commo- 
dore Chauncey was similarly employed on Lake Onta- 
rio in burning the barracks and stores at York, Our © 
troops were now destined to experience some severe , 
reverses, owing to the extraordinary exertions of the 
Americans. A squadron of nine sail under Commodore 
Perry attacked the British fleet on Lake Erie under 
Captain Barclay, and captured every vessel, (September 
10.) In the same month, Harrison, having been joined 
by a fierce body of mounted riflemen from Kentucky, 
advanced towards Detroit in such force that General 
Proctor crossed the Detroit river and retreated up the 
Thames. On being followed by the Republican army 
of 8500 men, he made a stand at Moravian Town with 
800 British,and 500 Indians under the brave Tecumseh. 
This noble Indian was killed, and Proctor retreated in 
confusion to Burlington Heights, in order to join the 
‘ Niagara army. Harrison, flushed with triumph, march- 
ed to strengthen his countrymen in the same quarter. 
X.—A grand plan of operations was now formed 
against Montreal. Two armies were to co-operate in 
this enterprise: the one of 6000 men under General 
Hampton from Lake Champlain; the other 8800 strong 
under Major-General Wilkinson, from Sackett’s Harbour 
on Lake Ontario. Hampton found himself opposed at 
Chateauguay by a body of Canadians and Indians under © 
De Salaberry and McDonnell, who manceuvred their 
small force of 400 so judiciously that the American 
General thought it prudent to retreat, and stationed 
himself for the winter at Plattsburg. Wilkinson’s force 
now entered the St. Lawrence, and two detachments of 
1000 each were landed at Williamsburg to disperse the 
Canadians who harassed their passage. The Americans 
under Boyd were attacked by a much inferior force un- 


der Morrison and the (so-called) drawn battle of Chryst- 
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Jer’s Farm was the result, (November 11.) But as the 
Republican force lost a general and over 200 killed and 
wounded, and were obliged to relinquish their position 
and:re-embark in haste, it may be judged that our 
troops have the better claim to victory. Proceeding 
down the river, Wilkinson was notified of Hampton’s 
retreat, whereupon he deemed it best to abandon his 
designs upon Montreal, and subsequently retired to 
Plattsburg. 

Major-General McClure was now commanding on 
the Niagara frontier. On the advance of the British 
Colonel Murray, he crossed the river, after abandoning 
Fort George and reducing Newark to ashes, Murray 
gallantly followed him, surprised Fort Niagara, and 
took 400 prisoners. The British under Riall after- 
wards surprised and burned the frontier towns of Lew- 
iston, Black Rock, Buffalo, and some others; by way. 
of Pevelaal for the destruction of pig ark) and so ended 
the campaign of 1813. 

XI.—in the Assembly, which met in January, 1814, 
Chief J ustice Sewell of Quebec was formally peat 

od, under seventeen heads of accusation, by Mr. J. Stu- 
art, (afterwards himself Chief J aetiGan? Among the 
other charges were those of wrongly advising Governor 
Craig to dissolve the House, of sanctioning the arrest of 
three members, and the seizure of the opposition news- 
paper, and of sharing in the confederacy of John Hen- 
ry. (This man had been sent out in 1809 by Sir J. Craig 
as a spy to ascertain the state of political feeling in the 
States; he conducted a secret correspondence with the 
Governor, which he afterwards disclosed to the United 
States Government for 50,000 dollars.) At the same 
time was presented another impeachment against Chief 
Justice Monk of Montreal, wherein he was charged 
with advising certain criminal prosecutions, and sitting 
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in judgment upon them, and with having refused to 
grant a writ of Habeas‘Corpus. To rebut these accusa- 
tions Sewell proceeded to England in June, and on his 
departure received complimentary addresses from the 
Executive and Legislative Councils. Aided by the in- 
fluence of Prince Edward, he gained the good graces of 
Lord Bathurst,so that he and his colleague were excul- 
pated, while he himself was highly recommended to Sir 
J. ©, Sherbrooke, when this Governor arrived at Cana- 
da in 1816. 

XII.—Warlike preparations had already recommenc- 
ed in the spring of 1814. Colonel Williams with 1500 
British had taken up. his position at La Colle Mill, on 
the Richelieu, to protect Montreal, and here he was 
attacked in March by General Wilkinson with 4000 
men. But the efforts of the Americans were vain, and 
they finally fell back again upon Plattsburg. In May 
the fort of Oswego was taken by the British General 
Drummond, where was found a quantity of ammunition 
and stores; but this success was almost balanced by 
the defeat at Sackett’s Harbour which followed. Great 
attempts were again made upon the Niagara frontier 
by the Republicans. General Brown with 5000 Amer- 
icans having crossed the river in July, took Fort Erie 
and its garrison of 170, and marching forward, he caus- 
ed General Riall to retreat towards Burlington Heights, 
Brown then laid siege to Fort George, but finding it 
unexpectedly strong he retired to Chippewa. General 
Riall thereupon advanced, and the two armies met on 
the 25th July, and the battle of Lundy’s Lane commenc- 
ed. Fortune at first went against the British, and Riall 
was taken prisoner. But at thismoment General Drum- 
mond arrived with a reinforcement of 800 men from 
York, and the Americans after six hours’ hard fighting 
gave up the contest at midnight, and retreated in con: 
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fusion to Fort Erie. The enemy in this fierce struggle 
numbered 5000 men, while our troops were under 3000. 
Drummond attempted to follow up his success by af- 
tacking Fort Erie, but he was twice repulsed with se- 
vere loss, 

XIiI.—After the abdication of Napoleon, England 
was enabled to turn more of her strength against the 
United States, but the results were very unsatisfactory. 
A strong force of 16,000 veteran troops was sent to . 
Canada, andSir George Prevost resolved to invade New 
York by way of Lake Champlain, where the, British 
fleet might assist him. He marched to attack Platts- 
burg at the head of 11,000 men in September 1814. 
This place was now defended by General Macomb with 
no more than 1500 Americans and a few companies of 
militia. But the British flotilla having been destroyed 
by the enemy’s naval force, Prevost conceived that even 
a successful attack upon Plattsburg would not be at- 
tended with any permanent advantage to him. Where- 
fore he gave orders to his army to withdraw, and in 
this humiliating manner terminated the most formida- 
ble expedition which had left the borders of Canada 
during the war. This luckless result afterwards expos- 
ed Prevost to a trial by court-martial, but -he died be- 
fore the charge against him could be investigated. 

In Upper Canada General Brown sallied from Fort 
Erie in September with considerable loss to the British, 
and being afterwards joined by: large reinforcements 
he obliged General Drummond to retire to Burlington. 
~ Heights, The Americans gained farther advantages. 
on Lake Erie, but they were repulsed in an attempt 
to recover Fort Mackinac. Drummond, being now 
strengthened by a detachment of the newly-arrived 
rae from Europe, advanced towards Fort Erie, in 

co-operation with Sir James Yeo at the head of the 
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British squadron on Lake Ontario. Brown thereupon, 
on November 5th, evacuated Fort Erie, after disman- 
tling the works, and retired across the Niagara. Such 
was the last scene of this long and chequered Canadian 
drama of war, and peace was restored by the, Treaty 
of Ghent, (December 24th, 1814,) whereby the contend. 
ing parties were placed in exactly the same position 
they had occupied before the commencement of hostil- 
ities. In March 1815, the news reached Quebec,.and 
peace was officially proclaimed by Governor Prevost. 
During, this contest, the colonists, French and British 
alike, gave most pacha proots of their loyalty to Eng- 
land, and it is universally acknowledged that the best 
safeguard of the Canadas was found, not in the exter- 
nal assistance afforded them, but in the bravery and 
vigilance of their own reilitia, 


UPPER AND LOWER CANADA, FROM 1815 To 1819. 


XIV.—In 1815, a sum of £25,000 was granted for 
the purpose of opening a canal from Montreal to La- 
chine. Inthe Upper Canadian Parliament, £1700 was 
voted for the erection of a monument on Queenston 
Heights to the memory of the heroic Brock. In April, 
Prevost departed for England to clear his military 
reputation, and was succeeded by ‘Sir George Gordon. 
Drummond, (a native of Quebec,) as Administrator-in- 
Chief. Sir G. Drummond had previously held the gov- 
ernment of Upper Canada, and was there replaced by 
the Hon. Francis Gore, as Lieutenant-Governor. The 
latter, being absent in England till September, was rep- 
resented at first by Gen. Murray and then by. Major- 
General Robinson. The U. C. Assembly, having begun 
in 1817 to consider the internal state of the province, 
was abruptly prorogued by the Governor. Robert 
Gourlay, a Scottish emigrant, indefatigable in exposing 
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abuses, was at this time rising into notice, and soon be 
came obnoxious to the government. 

Next year the decision of the English Privy Council, 
discharging the accusations against Monk and Sewell, 
was announced to the Canadian Legislature, and the 
members of the Lower House resumed the consideration 
of the question. At this, Drummond, acting upon in- 
structions from England, prorogued the Assembly of 
his own authority, a step which only increased popular 
irritation. This Governor was removed in May 1816, 
and Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, who had been Govern- 
or in Nova Scotia, was vested with the supreme com- 
mand in British North America, This Governor saw 
at once and pointed out to the home authorities the 
fruitful source of Canadian dissensions, which arose 
from a want of confidence in the Executive Government, 

This sprung from the position which the Governor’s ad- 
- yisers occupied in being irresponsible to the people, and 
in fact totally independent of them. A most fatal di- 
vision, which time was only rendering more conspicu- 
ous, had now become manifest in the colonial govern- 
ment—namely, the systematic jealousies and opposition 
between the popular representative Assembly and the > 
two Councils, Legislative and Executive. In 1816, com- 
mon schools were established in Upper Canada, and 
£6000 was set: apart for their use by Parliament. 

_XV.—In 1817, the first bank in Canada, that of 
Montreal, was opened in the city of the same name by 
an association of merchants—an example which was 
soon followed in the capital by the establishment of the 
Quebec Bank. In 1818, Lord Bathurst instructed his 
Excellency to accept of the offer formerly made by the 
Legislature to pay the whole civil list ont of provincial 
_ fands. This being done, the control of the whole pub- 
lic expenditure became subject to the annual supervis- 
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ion of the House of Assembly. We now find the coun- 
try divided into two parties, more distinct in their, 
antagonism than had heretofore been apparent. The 
liberal party saw in this measure a salutary constitu- 
tional check upon the Executive Government ; the Tory 

party regarded it as giving an undue power to the As- 

sembly, and repudiated the principle of any one depart 

ment of government being dependent for its efficiency 

wpon an annual vote of supplies. 

XVI.—A severe malady induced Sherbrooke to re- 
quest his recall, and in July 1818 he was relieved by 
the Duke of Richmond. This nobleman was accompa- 
nied by bis son-in-law, Sir Peregrine Maitland, who had 
been appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada. 
After the peace of 1815 there commenced that steady 
- tide of immigration into this country which has contin- 
ued more or less to our own day. In the Lower Prov- 
ince these British immigrants found French laws and 
customs repugnant to their feelings, and they of course 
sided with their own countrymen, who formed the 
dominant party in Parliament. This movement arous- 
ed the alarm of the French, who dreaded less they 
should be totally swamped and deprived of all political 
existence; hence the Lower Canadian opposition was 
in the main composed of the French part of the popu- 
lation, many of whom, indeed, advocated the erection 
of a nationality independent of Great Britain. In the 
Upper Province a very diverse result was produced: — 
there certain United Empire Loyalists, half-pay officers, 
and poor gentlemen, had formed themselves into a 
pseudo-aristocracy, and as such,frowned down all new- 
comers who might compete with them for political in- 
fluence. The members of this exclusive party had man- 
aged, through course of time and general subserviency 
to the Governor, to monopolize all places of power and 
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trust under Government, and being woven together 
by continual intermarriages they came to be styled the 
Family Compact. In Upper Canada, therefore, the op- 
position gradually forming consisted not, as below, of 
the old inhabitants, but of the recent settlers, who 
justly considered themselves debarred from their right- 
ful privileges. 


UPPER OANADA, FROM 1819 To 1829, 


XVII.—When Maitland reached Upper Canada, 
Gourlay was being prosecuted for libelling the gov- 
ernment, which was filled with members of the 
Family Compact. After two verdicts of acquittal, the 
persecuted man was finally imprisoned, and he was 
released, after long confinement had rendered him par- 
tially insane, only to be banished from his adopted coun- 
try. The Governor and Council, moreover, ordered at 
this time the suppression of all public meetings. An 
act was passed in 1820 nearly doubling the number of 
representatives, and about the same time the Bank of 
Upper Canada was established. Next year five new 
Legislative Councillors were made, one of whom was 
the Rey. John Strachan, afterwards the first Protestant 
Bishop of Toronto. He soon rose to a prominent posi- 
tion among the Family Compact, and for many years 
virtually directed the affairs of government. In 1824 
the Welland Canal between Lakes Erie and Ontario 
was begun, having been projected in 1818 by William 
H. Merritt. Attempts were made by the Church of 
Scotland to secure an appropriation of the Clergy Re- 
serves, which the Episcopal Church had hitherto ex«, °- 
sively claimed; and in 1832 these efforts met with 
success. The Canada Land Company was formed in 
1824, which bought up immense tracts from the Crown 
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and Clergy Reserve Lands, at a trifling rate, and re- 
sold them in small lots at a large advance. d 

XVIII.—The Bidwell family had become an object 
of disfavour to the Compact, and attempts were made, 
but in vain, to prevent the return of young Mr. 8. Bid- 
well, who finally rose to be-Speaker of the House. The. 
energetic W. L. Mackenzie also shared in this official 
dislike, and his paper, “The Colonial Advocate,” was 
destroyed by a mob of sot-disant gentlemen at York, 
and the types thrown into the lake. In 1826 the Re- 
formers had gained the upper hand in the Assembly, 
but many important bills were thrown out by the 
Upper House, which, as well as the Executive Council, 
contained Tory members only. A charter was now 
yranted by George IV. for the establishment of King’s 
_ College at York, and in 1828 it was endowed with 
large tracts of land formerly set apart for educational 
purposes. In 1828, Judge Willis, who took part with 
the people rather than with their oppressors, was dis- 
missed from his situation on frivolous grounds by the 
Governor. Maitland, being shortly after appointed to 
the government of Nova Scotia, was succeeded by Sir 
John Colborne (afterwards Lord Seaton) in 1829. 


LOWER OANADA FROM 1818 ‘ro 1837, 


XIX.—In Lower Canada, a serious difficulty arose 
between the Governor and the Assembly, during the 
incumbency of Richmond. He submitted the civil 
service estimates to Parliament, divided into branches, 
of which the total amount was given, but without any 
: Gofailed statement of expenditure. The Lower House 
gzfused to sanction this, and voted that each payment 
‘should be in detail. This resolution was rejected by 
the Upper House, and the Duke had recourse to the 
irregular measure of drawing from the Receiver-Gen: 
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eral the sum required. In 1819, after a tour through 
the Province, the Governor was seized with an attack 
of hydrophobia, resulting from the bite of a tame fox, 
of which’ he died in Angust. 

_ The government now devolved first. on te Hon. - 
James Monk, senior member of the Executive, and 
afterwards on Sir P. Maitland; who was superseded by 
the Earl of Dalhousie. This anieaee promoted from 
Nova Scotia to the chief command of ne British North 
American Provinces, arrived in June 1820. Dalhousie 
brought forward a scheme to obviate difficulties with 
the Assembly : he showed the members that the annual 
permanent revenue was not equal to the annual per- 
manent public service money by a deficit of £22,000 
sterling, and he therefore solicited this amount as a 
permanent grant. But the Lower House refused to 
grant anything beyond an annual bill of supply, in 
which every item was to be specified. The Legislative 
Council, however, again rejecting the supply bill, the 
Governor thought proper to draw the requisite money 
upon his own responsibility. In July 1821, the Lachine 
Canal was commenced by a Canadian company, pre- 
viously incorporated for that purpose. During the 
summer the Governor visited the military posts of 
Upper Canada. 

. X&X.—The lumber trade was becoming well devel- 
oped; hundreds of ships were émployed in exporting 
Canadian wood to Great Britain, and as a consequence 
of this demand, settlements took root on the Ottawa 
and elsewhere in remote regions, which, but for this 
branch of commerce, might have remained for years _ 
in their primeval desolatoncas, The Assembly had 
been making incessant efforts for many sessions to 
obtain the appointment of a Colonial agent at the Eng- 
lish Court, but success had always been marred by the 
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steady opposition of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils; this likewise occurred with several subse- 
quent motions referring to the same subject. 

In 1822 financial misunderstanding arose between 
the Canadas, respecting the proportion of import duties 
to which the Upper Province was entitled. The origi- 
nal eighth had been raised to a fifth, but even this was 
not deemed a fair allowance, on account of the rapid 
increase of Western population ; and, moreover, arrears 
were claimed from Lower Canada to the extent of . 
£30,000. The matter in dispute was referred to the 
arbitrament of the Imperial authorities, who, to settle 
all differences, proposed, among other things, a union of 
the two Provinces. This part of the bill was opposed by 
the English House of Commotis, as trenching unne- 
cessarily upon the rights of the colonists; the remain- 
der, however, passed into law as the Canada Trade 
Act, which adjusted the difficulties, with judgment given 
in favour of the Western Province. Upon the contem- 
plated union being mooted in the Provinces, almost 
unanimous objection was made to it in Lower Canada, 
both from Parliament and people. ' 

The popular cause was strengthened in 1828 , by the 
discovery that Sir John Caldwell, the Receiver-General, 
had become insolvent towards the Province in the sum 
of £96,000 sterling. About this time was settled, by 
commissioners appointed under the treaty of Ghent, 
the boundary-line between Canada and the United 
States, from St. Regis to the Lake of the Woods. In 
October, 18238, another official Gazette was commenced 
under Dalhousie’s patronage, to the detriment of the 
old Quebec Gazette, now in the hands of Mr. Neilson, 
a powerful writer, who had always advocated the con- | 
stitutional rights of the Canadians. This piece of 
ill-advised policy created many fresh enemies to the 
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mle of the British Governor. In the next session 
the Assembly condemned the unlawful appropria- 
tion of public moneys, and reduced by one-fourth the 
amount demanded for the expenses of the civil adminis- 
tration. This House also put forward a claim to the 
administration of the whole public revenue, including 
such as was raised by the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament. Of all the members, Mr. Papineau in par- 
ticular was loud in his denunciations of Governor Dal- 
housie’s conduct, and proclaimed him as undeserving 
of public confidence. In-1824, the Governor founded 
at Quebec a Literary and Historical Society, which has 
effected not a little towards the elucidation of early 
Canadian history. In the same year an immense flatbot- 
tomed ship, named the Columbus, was launched at the 
“island of Orleans, and sailed to England with a load of 
timber. Next year a still larger one, the Baron Ren- 
Frew, was launched at the same place, and after travers- 
ing the ocean was unfortunately wrecked off the French 
coast. These two vessels are the largest, except the 
Vanderbilt and the Great Hastern, that have ever 
crossed the Atlantic. Shortly after, Dalhousie sailed 
for England, leaving the charge of Lower Canada in 
the hands of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir F. N. Bur- 
ton. 

XXI.—For four years affairs had been at a stand- 
still; no progress had been made towards a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulties betwen the Assembly and the 
Crown. By the Lieutenant-Governor some of the 
points in dispute were conceded. A bill of supply was 
passed through both Houses, and sanctioned by the Goy- 
ernor, in which no distinction was made between the 
salaries of permanent and local officers. Previously the 
Government had insisted upon paying the Governor, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and some other salaried fune- 
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tionaries, from certain revenues of which the Assembly 
desired to obtain the management. These revenues 
consisted of the produce of duties on imports, imposed 
by Act of the Imperial Parliament in 1774, yielding the 
annual sum of £35,000 sterling, with others of minor 
importance, arising from the sale of land, timber, d&. 
A parliamentary grant, therefore, having been made for 
governmental as well as popular expenditure, and this 
being accepted as legitimate, the proceeding amounted 
to a virtual acknowledgment of the Assembly’s con- 
trol over the whole revenue. The plan adopted by the’ 
. House was to tender a round sum, in which was in- 
cluded the whole of the permanent Crown revenue and 
such part of the Provincial revenue as was sufficient to 
make up any deficiency of the former. The Home 
authorities disapproved of Burton’s course, in compro- 
mising the permanent revenue, and on Dalhousie’s re- 
turn in 1826, a bill of supply was refused, in which the 
Honse similarly disposed of the entire revenue. 

The University of McGill College at Montreal, 
founded and endowed by the Hon. James McGill, was 
now established by Royal Charter. In 1827, Dalhousie 
projected the érection of a monument to the memories 
of Wolfe and Montcalm; subscriptions were made, and 
the pillar now standing in Quebec was finished next 
year. In the session of 1827, Papineau was elected 
speaker of the Assembly by a large majority; this ap- 
pointment the Governor refused to sanction, by reason 
of the persistent opposition which this member mani- 
fested towards the acts of the Administration. The 
House would choose no other Speaker, and the Gov- 
ernor accordingly prorogued the Parliament by pro- 
clamation, Acrimonious discussions now took place in 
the papers, which gave rise to many prosecutions for 
Nibel by the Government. In this year the Rideay 
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Oanal, communicating between Kingston and the Ot- 
tawa, was commenced at the expense of the Imperial 
Treasury. . 

XXII.—In 1828, discontent had reached such a 
pitch, that 87,000 of the inhabitants petitioned the 
King, complaining of the conduct of successive Govern- 
ors, including the Earl of Dalhousie, and urging a com- 
pliance with the claims of the Assembly. Viger, Neil- 
son, and Ouvillier were deputed to present this peti- 
tion. It was referred to a Committee of the British 
House, who recommended that the receipt and expen- 
diture of the whole public revenue should be placed 
under the superintendence of the Canadian Assembly ; 
but that, nevertheless, the Governor, the Judges, and - 
the Executive Council, should be made independent of 
the annual votes of that body. The Committee most 
emphatically condemned the practice of appropriating 
-large sums of provincial money without the consent 
of the representatives of the people, and advised that 
a more popular character should be given to the Legis- 
lative and Executive Councils. These suggestions gave 
great satisfaction to the “Lower Canadians, and are 
known as “The Report of the Canada Committee of 
1828.” 

Dalhousie was recalled and promoted to the mili- 
tary command of India, while Sir James Kempt was 
sent from Nova Scotia to redress grievances, and gen- 
erally to carry out the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. Having called the Legislature together, he ac- 
cepted the election of Papineau as Speaker, and by his 
liberal and conciliatory course gained the hearts of the 
people. Although an act transferring the disputed rev- 
enue into the hands of the Colonial Assembly, had not 
yet been passed, Kempt assured the House that it might 
be speedily expected from the Home Government, 
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New and popular members were added to the two 
Councils, and the Governor assented to a provisional 
Supply Bill similar to that for which Burton had been 
blamed. In 1829, the representation of Lower Canada 
was increased from fifty to eighty-four members. Next 
year Kempt returned to England, and was succeeded 
by Lord Aylmer. In Dec., 1830, the Colonial Minister, 
Lord Goderich, sent despatches, in which he informed 
the Governor as to the nature of his contemplated bill. 
Its chief feature was that the whole revenue was to be 
assigned to the Provincial. Legislature, except certain 
sums which arose from the sale of land, the cutting of 
timber, and other casual sources. This despatch was 
laid before the Assembly, who forthwith passed a reso- 
lution “that under no circumstances, and upon-no con- 
sideration whatever, would they abandon their claim 
to control over the whole public revenue.” In 1831, 
“Le Canadien,” which had been suppressed 21 years 
before, was re-established, and immediately commenced 
a warfare against Government. At thistime there were — 
about eighteen newspapers published in Upper Canada, 
among a population of 274,000; and in Lower Canada 
thirteen for a population of 898,000.—A proposal was 
made at Kingston to annex Montreal to the Upper 
Province, whereby a port of entry would be secured 
independently of Lower Canada; but the move was 
ineffectual. 

XXIII.—In September, 1831, the Royal assent was 
given to a Bill introduced by Lord Howick, Under-Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, which transferred all 
funds—the casual and territorial revenue excepted— 
to the Colonial Assembly. The Jesuits’ estates were 
likewise made over for educational purposes. Lord 
Aylmer was instructed to procure in return a grant of 
permanent salaries to the Judges, the Governor, and 
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four of the chief Executive functionaries, In 1882, a 
disturbance took place at the Montreal elections, when 
the military were called out and fired into the mob, 
killing three and wounding two severely,—a_circum- 
stance which gave rise to extraordinary excitement. 
In the summer of this year the first Asiatic cholera 
broke out with fearful virulence, and spread in a very 
short time from Grosse Isle, the quarantine station, all 
over Canada. 3 

The Assembly voted to the judges permanent sala- 
ries, which, however, were to be drawn first from the 
casual and territorial revenues. This was rejected by 
the Home authorities, who yet conceded the right to 
vote the Supply-bill by items. But the House refused 
to allow permanent provision to be made for the Gov- 
ernor and the four Executive officers, and this deter- 
mination placed them completely at issue with the 
Crown. In 1833, difficulties again arose with Upper 
Canada, respecting the subdivision of duties, and in 
consequence the project was revived of uniting Mont- 
real to the Western Province; this, however, was pro- 
tested against by the Lower Canadian Parliament. In 
this year Montreal and Quebec were incorporated, and 
the first elections of Mayors took place. The Lower 
House now demanded that the existing Legislative 
Council should be abolished, and one substituted elect- 
ed by the body of the people. Stanley, the Colonial 
Minister, opposed this, as inconsistent with monarchical 
institutions, and next year the Parliament in conse- 
quence declined to pass any Bill of Supplies, and pre- 
pared a long list of grievances, based upon the famons 
ninety-two resolutions. Meanwhile, £31,000 sterling 
was advanced from the military chest for the part-pay- 
ment of the civil officers, whereby their responsibility 
to the Assembly was evaded, 
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XXIV.—In 1838, the French Canadian Press as- 
sumed a menacing tone; an organization took place at 
Montreal, where delegates sat under the style of ‘ The 
Convention,” and repudiated all interference of the 
British Government with the local affairs of Canada, 
A similar organization was -also. formed: at Quebec, 
and named ‘ The Constitutional Committee of Quebec.” 
The Asiatic cholera again decimated the Upper and. 
Lower Provinces during the summer of 1834, The last 
Parliament of Lower Canada met in February, 1835. 
Papineau was elected Speaker, and the members stated 
their wants in plain terms to Aylmer, especially insist- 
ing upon the Elective Legislative Council: They drew 
up a petition to the King, complaining of the head- 
strong conduct of the Governor, and of his preferring 
to office men from the minority, who were opposed to 
the popular cause, and also of executive usurpation, 
which could only be rectified by making the Council 
responsible to the people. The Lower House appointed 
John Arthur Roebuck, M. P., as their agent in Eng- 
land, where he was of no small service in explaining 
the difficulties which existed in the Canadian Govern- 
~ ment, and plainly warned the Home authorities that 
they edna force the colonists into rebellion. 

A commission of inquiry was sent out in August, 
1835, composed of the Earl of Gosford, (who was also 
to teliave Aylmer as Governor,) Sir Charles Edward 
Grey, and Sir George Gipps. They were instructed to 
allow the Assembly’s claim to the disposal of the entire 
revenue, on condition that provision for ten years was 
made for the Judges and Civil officers, An Elective 
Legislative Council was to be refused, as well as the 
surrendering of the management of the Crown Lands, 
Gosford convoked the Legislature the same year, in Oc- 
tober, and his conduct towards the popular leaders was 
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extremely conciliating, so that supplies were granted for 
the arrears of three years, as well as for-six: months 
in advance. Gosford is accused of duplicity, and of 
having led the Assembly, by hints of liberal instruc- 
tions, to believe that all demands respecting the election 
of Legislative Councillors would be granted. The de- 
ception was soon discovered, and barred the way to all 
compromise. The Lower House refused the promised 
supplies; the Upper House, indignant at the attempts 
made’ to overthrow it, rejected almost every bill ‘sent 
up from the conti which Gosford soon prorogued. 
Every political element was thus disturbed, and violent 
_ collision was inevitable. | 

XXV.—In March, 1836, Mr. Speaker Papineau: ad- 
dressed a long letter to Mr. Bidwell, Speaker of the 
Upper Canadian House, in which was promised the 
co-operation of Lower Canada in all constitutional 
means to advance the best interests of their common 
country. Sir F. B. Head, at that time governing Upper 
Canada, referred to this letter when dissolving Parlia- 
ment, and defied the interference of Lower Canadians. 
The English Commissioners now saw that things were 
at a stand-still, and believed it indispensable to obtain 
the money requisite for the working of government, 
without the Assembly’s consent. They thought this 
would best be accomplished by the repeal of Lord 
Howick’s bill, which had transferred £38,000 of revy- 
enue to the Assembly. The Colonial Minister, Lord 
Glenelg, was averse to this.extreme measure, and in- 
structed the Governor to make another effort with the 
Assembly. Parliament was accordingly assembled in 
September 1836; but the same position was firmly 
maintained, and the members resolved to adjourn their 
_ deliberations entirely, unless Government would begin 
the work of reform, The Commissioners had now re= 
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turned to England with their report, in which a respon- 
sible Executive was recommended. But the Home 
Government resolved on decisive measures, and in 
March 1837, Lord John Russell moved a series of reso- 
lutions, which was carried by a majority of 269 to 46. 
It was resolved that £142,000 should be taken from the 
Provincial funds, and applied to the payment of judges 
and other civil functionaries; and that afterwards the 
government should be carried on, strict economy being 
observed, with the casual and territorial incomes. 
This step was in fact a suspension of the Canadian 
constitution. An elective Legislative Council and the 
responsibility of the Executive to the Assembly being | 
declared inexpedient, amendments were promised in 
the formation of both. A small section of the House 
denounced the resolutions, and predicted civil war as the 
result of their enactment. By reason of the death of 
William IV. some delay occurred before action could 
be taken on Russell’s motions, and in the interim, Gos- 
ford was notified to make a final appeal for supplies to 
the Canadian House. 

XXVI.—Demonstrations against the Government 
had already taken place; meetings were held in which | 
it was decided not again to apply for redress to the 

British Parliament, and a general convention was ad- 
vocated as desirable. In June 1887, a system of or- 
ganization was accordingly begun by Papineau, upon 
learning which Gosford applied to Sir Colin Campbell, 
(then Governor of Nova Scotia,) for a regiment, which 
reached Canada in July. In pursuance of Home in- 
structions the Governor summoned the House together 
in August, and laid Russell’s resolutions upon the tablé 
for consideration. By a majority of 46 to 81 these 
were branded as destructive to the representative gov- 
ernment of the country, and the supplies were reso- 
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lately withheld. Lord Gosford with deep regret pro- 
rogued the House. 

Recourse was now had to arms, that a separation 
might be effected from the mother country. A central 
committee was formed at Montreal, and Papineau took 
the supervision of everything. The Governor dismissed 
eighteen magistrates and thirty-five Militia officers, who 
took part in rebellious meetings. An association, called 
the ‘Sons of Liberty,” paraded the streets of Ronee al 
in a hostile manner. In the County of Two Mountains, 
British authority was entirely disregarded, and an ac- 
tive training and arming was carried on among the 
malcontents. This example soon spread to the six 
Counties situate on the Richelieu and Yamaska, so that 
the Government applied to Sir OC. Campbell for two 
other regiments, and also to Sir F. B. Head for some of 
his Upper Canadian troops,—while volunteer corps of 
loyal inhabitants were rapidly organized. 

‘XXVII.—The first skirmish took place at Montreal, 
when the “Sons of Liberty” were put to flight, but 
without loss of life. The government now resolved to 
arrest the most active leaders, and warrants were issued 
against twenty-six, including Papineau. Nine were 
soon apprehended, but the master-spirit escaped. In 
the execution of these warrants, eighteen volunteers 
were sent to St. John on the Richelieu, but their return 
was intercepted at Longueuil by 300 armed rebels, who 
wounded some of the party and put the rest to flight. 
Papineau and other leaders were said to be at St. Denis 
and St. Charles on the Richelieu, and Sir John Col- 
borne, Commander-in-Chief, sent detachments in No- 
vember under Colonels Gore and Wetherall, to attack 
these villages. Gore met with such opposition at St. . 
Denis, that his retreat was unavoidable, after he had 
lost six men killed. and ten wounded. Wetherall, how- 
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ever, succeeded upon St. Charles, and drove out. the 
rebels, who lost 300 of their number. In December, 
Gore, being reinforced, took possession of St. Denis 
without opposition, as a panic was beginning to spread 
among the Aabitants, and their leaders had already 
sought refuge in the neighbouring Republic. 

A filibustering expedition of restless spirits from the 
States erossed the frontier, but it was frustrated by a 
party of British volunteers. And thus, in fourteen days, 
rebellion was quelled in the six Counties. Colborne 
afterwards turned his troops to the districts north of 
Montreal, where sedition had first arisen, and with 
slight opposition tranquillity was restored before the 
. end of 1837. 


“UPPER OANADA FROM 1829 To 1838, 


XXVIII.—In Upper Canada, after the accession of 
Colborne to the Governorship, it was found that the 
casual and territorial revenues in the hands of the 
Crown had increased so much that the Executive was 
completely independent of the Assembly, so far as sup- 
plies for the civil list were concerned. The inhabitants 
of Toronto presented a petition to the Home Govern- 
ment, praying that the judges might not be subject 
to the control of the Executive, and that a local and 
responsible Government might be granted to the 
country. In 1829, Robert Baldwin appeared before 
the people as a candidate for Parliament, and Egerton 
Ryerson issued the prospectus of the Christian Guar- 
dian. In 1830, the Assembly asserted its right to con- 
trol the whole Provincial Revenue, and, by way of 
retaliation, the Upper House threw out most of the 
bills presented to its consideration. In 1831, the As- 
sembly made a permanent’provision for the salaries of 
the Governor and certain other high officials, and re. 
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ceived in return the entire management of the imperial, 
as well as all other, revenues.- Thus was solved the 
difficulty which occasioned such profound agitation in 
Lower Canada. In 1832, Mackenzie was sent to Eng- 
land as the bearer of a petition from 24,500 colonists, 
- who requested, among other things, that the Legislative 
Council should be made elective, the public revenue 
- properly expended, and the land-granting department 
regulated. In 1834, an act was passed. making the 
judges independent of the Crown. The Parliament of 
1835 drew up the Seventh Grievance Report, which is 
chiefly devoted to the subject of Executive responsi- 
bility to the Assembly. The Executive now .deter- 
mined to secure the English Church in possession of a. 
great portion of the Olergy-Reserves, (7. ¢., a seventh 
part of the Provincial Territory which had been set 
apart by the Constitutional Act of 1791 for the support | 
of Protestant Clergy,) and created fifty-seven Recto- 
ries, which were put into the hands of the ministry of 
the Episcopal Church. This intimate connection, it 
was thought, of land and owners would prevent the 
secularizing effects of any future legislation. 
XXIX.—Colborne was superseded at his own re- 
quest in 1835—(while at New York, on his return home, 
he received despatches constituting him Commander-in- 
Chief of the Canadian forces,)—by Sir Francis Bond 
Head, who received instructions much the same as 
those of Gosford. Of his own authority he began to 
appoint members of the Family Compact to lucrative 
offices which were vacant. He added also three highly 
popular members—Baldwin, Rolph, and Dunn—to the 
Executive; but, never consulting them upon any public 
measure, they shortly afterwards resigned. The Lower 
House took up the affair, and framed an address to the 
‘King, charging Head with “deviations from candour 
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and truth.” Difficulties increased until, for the first 
time, the supplies were stopped in 1836. The Goy- 
ernor now resolved upon a new election, and put forth 
such exertions that the Assembly became little more 
than a mere echo of his voice. The previous numbers 
of the Legislature had been forty Reformers and 
twenty Tories. After the elections of June, 1836, the 
Governor’s influence changed thesé numbers into forty- 
one Tories and twenty Reformers; while, besides, the 
Reform and ultra-Reform leaders, Baldwin, Mackenzie, 
and Bidwell, were beaten at the polls. The new Par- 
liament in 1837 introduced a bill erecting the first Court 
of Chancery in Upper Canada. Mackenzie, at the be- 
_ginning of 1837, was holding meetings throughout the 
Home District, and keeping up a secret correspondence 
with the Lower Canadian malcontents. ; 

XXX.—-It was at this time that the troops were sent 
down to Lower Oanada, and the Western Province was 
left unprotected. The withdrawal of the troops acceler- 
ated Mackenzie’s movements, and he resolved to march 
upon the capital, with the intention of afterwards pro- 
claiming a Republic. The rebels mustered on Yonge 
Street, (the great military road leading out of Toronto, 
which had been made under Governor Simcoe’s direc- 
tions,) and after an effectual attempt upon the city, 
they were routed at Montgomery’s tavern by a militia 
force under Colonel MacNab and Justice McLean. 
Mackenzie, and most of the other leaders, fled to the 
States, while thousands of loyal volunteers, unapprised 
of the change of affairs, carne flocking to the rescue of 
the capital, from all parts of the country. 

In the London district there was an attempt at in- 
- surrection, but Colonel MacNab marched thither and 
dispersed all the rebels. The country had already be- 
come tranquil, when danger arose from another quar- 
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ter. Mackenzie had collected at Buffalo a number of 
desperate characters, and with these he meditated an 
invasion of Canada. The command was assigned to Van 
Rensellaer, who took possession of Navy Island, in the 
Niagara channel, and fortified it. Volunteers were in- 
vited from Canada and the States, all manner of flatter- - 
ing promises being held forth, and soon the filibuster- 
ing armament amounted to 1000 men. Colonel Mac- 
Nab now arrived at Chippewa, and found himself at 
the head of 2,500 militia who were prepared to resist — 
any attempt at landing. The steamboat Caroline was 
employed in the service of the (so-called) Patriots on 
Navy Island: MacNab gave orders for her capture; 
this was effected, and the boat, after being fired, was 
allowed to drift over the Falls. At this juncture, Gen- 
eral Scott appeared on behalf of the American Govern- 
ment, to prevent.any supplies or recruits from reaching 
Navy Island ; where uponVan Rensellaer evacuated his 
position in January, 1838. Various bands of American 
adventurers were collected at Detroit, Sandusky, and 
Watertown, to invade Canada, but all efforts proved 
equally ineffectual. 

XXXI.—In ‘March, 1888, Sir F. B. Head was re- 
called, and Sir George Arthur appointed Governor in 
his stead. Five hundred political prisoners were at this 
time crowded within the gaols at Hamilton and To- 
ronto. Two leaders—Lount and Matthews—were exe- 
cuted, others were sent to the Penitentiary at Kings- 
ton, while some were released. In May, Bill Johnson 
plundered and burned the steamer Sir Robert Peel, 
and escaped vengeance by taking refuge amidst the 
Thousand Islands. A few gangs of American ‘‘Sympa- 
thizers” crossed the frontier and effected some slight 
depredations. A final Patriot invasion was attempted, 
contemporaneously with the second Lower Canadian 
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Rebellion, in October, 1838. One body of invaders 
landed at Prescott, and ensconced themselves in a stone 
windmill. Here they were attacked by the Canadians, 
and after a lengthened struggle they surrendered at 
discretion. Further to the west, an assault was made 
at the same time upon ie oe g, but the Sympa- 
thizers were defeated by Colonel Prince, and driven 
across the river to Detroit. Cae a were now 
formed—the chief prisoners were executed, while a 
large number (151 in all, including sixty-eight from 
Lower Canada) of the’ less conspicuous were trans- 
ported ‘to the penal settlements of New South Wales. 
These, and the exiled rebels generally, were allowed to 
return about five years after this, on account of the 
intercession of the Assembly on their behalf, 


LOWER AND UPPER CANADA FROM 1838 TO THE UNION. 


XXXII.—Returning to Lower Canada, we find that 
in June, 1838, Lord Gosford was recalled, and Sir John 
Colborne appointed Administrator of the Govern- 
ment. Martial law, which had prevailed from the 
outbreak of the rebellion, was discontinued in May ; 
and in the same month cprinell the Earl of Durham, 
in the double capacity of Governor-General and her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner, to adjust all questions 
about civil government pending in Upper and Lower 
Canada. The Imperial Parliament also suspended the 
constitution of the country, and’ in its stead the Gov- 
ernor was empowered to form a Special Council, which 
should exercise the functions of both Houses. One of 
the first steps taken, was to hold in abeyance the Habeas 
Corpus Act, that the imprisoned rebels might be sum- 
marily dealt with. Every act of the new Governor 
was marked by liberality and disinterestedness. The 
Crown Lands Departinent was inquired into, and many 
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abuses brought to light. By a bold expedient, which 
has been much criticised, the Governor disposed of all 
the political prisoners without the excitement of a 
formal trial: the minor offenders were pardoned, and 
eighty of the ringleaders were banished to the Ber- 
mudas. The British Parliament did not approve of his 
conduct, and passed an act of indemnity, setting aside 
Durham’s Ordinanee whereby the prisoners had been 
banished. On learning this, the Governor sent in his 
resignation, to the universal regret of the French and 
British populations alike. He advocated a Federal 
Union of the British North American Provinces, as a 
counterpoise to the extended territory of the States on 
the south. Before leaving his government, he made a 
tour through the Canadas, and prepared a Report so 
admirable in its accuracy and impartiality, that it holds 
an unsurpassed rank among official documents. It was 
owing to this report that the Union of the Canadas was 
~ yesolved upon, Responsible Government introduced, — 
and a general amelioration of Colonial policy effected. 
All lovers of our country must honour the Earl of Dur- 
ham as the originator of good government in Canada. 
He left Quebec in November, 1838, and his place was 
filled by Sir J. Colborne, at first as Administrator, and 
then as Governor-General, (Jan; 1839.) 

XXXIII.—Durham’s departure seems to have been 
the signal for a second rebellious attack under Dr. Nel- 
son. Martial law was again proclaimed in force, and 
the Habeas Corpus Act suspended. After sundry skir- 
mishes, Sir John Colborne attacked Nelson at, Napier- 
ville, and. completely scattered his forces. The mal- 
contents experienced another defeat at Beauharnois, 
- fromthe Glengarry men; and with this the second 
Lower Canadian Rebellion ended, after a duration of 
seven days. Twelve rebels were then executed, and 
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Colborne followed up this stroke by suspending three 
judges, who, biassed in favour of the insurgents, pro- 
nounced his conduct unconstitutional. These function- 
aries were, after two years, reinstated by Lord Syden- 
ham. | 

Several marauding incursions were made during 
winter by ruffian gangs from the States, who styled 
themselves Hunters, despite the vigilance and repres- 
‘sive measures of General Worth of the United States 
army. In June, 1839, Lord John Russell brought for- . 
ward a Bill in the House of Commons, relating to 
the Union of the Canadas, that it might undergo dis- 
eussion. Finnally it was laid over till next session, 
that more information might be acquired. Chief Jus- 
tice Robinson, of Upper Canada, then in England, pro- 
tested strongly against the projected Union; but in 
Upper Canada generally, it was popular. In October, 
(1889,) Mr. Charles Poulett Thompson, a British mer- 
‘shant, and President of the Board of Trade, arrived at 
Quebec as Governor General. Colborne, released from 
his arduous labours, immediately sailed for England, 
where hc was honourably received, and elevated to the 
peerage as Lord Seaton. 

XXXIV.—Meanwhile, Mr. Thompson convoked his 
Special Council, and explained the views of the British 
Ministry relative to the union of the Canadas, and the 
concession of Responsible .Government, which was 
chiefly to be effected by rendering the principal mem- 
bers of the Executive dependent for their position upon 
the majority which their policy might secure in the 
House of Assembly. The Council immediately passed 
resolutions indicating their entire concurrence in the 
proposed action of the Home Government. The mat- 
ter was thus settled, so far as concerned the Lower. 
Canadian British population, and under the circum- 
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stances it was inexpedient to regard the opposition of 
the French, who were mostly disaffected. 
The Governor then proceeded to Upper Canada, 
where more difficulty was experienced, inasmuch as the 
majority of the Upper House opposed the introduction 
of any liberal measure whatsoever. But the Governor 
published a circular despatch from Russell’s pen, and 
by thus appealing to the loyalty of the Family Compact, 
he succeeded in getting the Union Bill introduced as a 
Government measure. It passed both Houses before 
the end of January, 1840, with stipulations that there 
should be an equal representation of each Province in 
the United Legislature,—that a sufficient permanent 
civil list should be granted, whéreby the judicial bench 
might be rendered independent, and the indispensable 
business of Government prosecuted,—and that the pub- 
lic debt should be charged on the joint revenue of the 
United Province. The sanction of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment was now the only thing required, and to expedite 
the receipt of this, the draft of a Union Bill was framed 
by Chief Justice Sir James Stuart. This was intro- 
duced by Russell, and with the exception of certain 
clauses relating to Municipalities, passed both Houses, 
and was sanctioned by the Queen on July 23d, 1840. 
Owing to a suspending clause, the bill did not come 
into operation until Feb 10, 1841, when, by proclama- 
tion, it was announced as law. 


QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER II. 


I. How many forms of govern- 
ment had Canada within thirty- 
two years? State what they 
were, with dates. What was 
about the population of the Can- 
adas at the time of separation? 
W hat member of the royal family 
came to Canada in 1791? When 
did the first Parliament assemble 
in Upper and Lower Canada? 


State the number of members in 
each; where and by whom con- 
vened. What change was made 
in the names of the four upper 
Canadian districts? Give some 
other acts of this Parliament. 

II. Where did Simcoe intend 
his future eo to be? Who 
interfered, and for what purpose ? 
Where was it ultimately fixed, 
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and when? 
taken respecting slaves in 1793? 
‘Where was the first Upper Cana- 
dian paper published? How were 
the duties divided in 1795 be- 
tween the Canadas? What change 
now took ee in the govern- 
ment? When were ports of en- 
try first established? Who was 
the next Governor of Upper Can- 
ada? What was the first paper 

ublished at York, and when? 

Vhat action did the Parliament 


take respecting hemp? State the 


changes in government in 18065. 
When were public schools first 
established? When was the first 
accurate census of Upper Canada 
taken, and with what result? 

III. What postal arrangement 
mm 1792? Why and b 
was the exportation of grain pro- 
hibited in 1795? Who'succeeded 
Dorchester? What. operated to 
the prejudice of immigrants? 
When was slavery abolished in 
Lower Canada? What caused 
the establishment of the Trinity 
Houses ? Who was the first Prot- 
estant Bishop of Quebec, and 
when appointed? When and 
where was an Episcopal Ca- 
thedral built? Who succeeded 
Milnes? How was the liberty 
of the press infringed upon? 

IVY. Who was instrumental in 
diffusing education in Lower Can- 
ada, and with what result? What 
French paper appeared in 1806? 
What course did it pursue? Why 
was Sir James Craig sent out? 
Give particulars respecting the 
first Canadian steamboat, Re- 
specting the second. 

V. When did internal difficul- 
ties reach a crisis? Im what way 
did the Assembly seek to become 
independent? How did it seek 
to gain a control over all colonial 
affairs? What was the result? 
Of what despotic and unjus- 
tifiable measures was Governor 
Craig guilty? What was this 
period called? Why did the 
Governor so act? .Who succeed- 
ed him? Who was now appointed 
to Lower Canada? What con- 
ciliatory measures did Prevost 
adopt? What militia bill was 


What action was ‘ 


y whom.- 
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introduced? When was war de. 
clared ? 

VI. How did Prevost first ac? 
How was specie prevented from 
passing into the States? What 
regulars were in the country, 
and how stationed? How were 
their small numbers reinforced ? 
By whom, when, and where was 
Canada first invaded? Who has- 
tened to attack him, and with 
what result? What success had 
Captain Roberts in the far west* 

VII. Where did the Ameri- 
cans concentrate their efforts ? 
Where did they open the attack? 
What success had Rensellaer? 
Who advanced to check him, and 
with what success? In what 
manner did the British ultimate- 
ly succeed? , What were their 
respective losses? How did the 
republicans seek to retrieve the 
campaign? How and by whom 
was Ogdensburg taken ? 

VIIL Describe Proctor’s suc- 
cess near Detroit. Who had the 
command of Lake Ontario, and 
by what means? What was the 
plan of the campaign? Sketch 
the expedition against York. 
Where did the enemy next turn, 
and with what result? How did 
Vincent act? What was the po- 
sition of the enemy? By whom 
was the British flotilla organized 
and manned? What was the re- 
sult of Sackett’s Harbour expe- 
dition? State the progress of 
events at Detroit. - 

IX. Describe the victory of the 
British at: Stony Creek. What 
success was gained at Beaver- 
Dams? What did the Ameri- 
cans hold on the right bank of 
the NiagaraY Which party was 
successful on Lake Champlain ? 
How was this in part balanced ? 
What victory did Perry’s fleet 
gain? Describe Harrison’s move 
ments. 

X. State the plan of operations 
formed against Montreal. How 
was Hampton checked? Sketch 
the movements of Wilkinson. 
Between whom, and with what 
result was the battle of Ohryst- 
ler’s farm fought? Describe the 


operations on the Niagara frontier. 
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XI. Who was impeached in 
1814, and by whom? Mention 
some of the charges. Give some 
account of John Henry’s mission. 
Who was also impeached, and on 
what grounds? What resulted 
from these impeachments? 

XII.. What operations took 
place on the Richelien? What 
success and reverse did the Brit- 
ish next experience? Detail the 
attempts made on the Niagara 
frontier. Sketch the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane. 

XIIL. How was Prevost now 
strengthened? What did he re- 
solve to’do? What was the re- 
sult? How were affairs in Upper 
Canada? How did the British 
regain Fort Erie? 
peace restored? What was the 
position of things after the treaty 
of peace? When was peace of- 
ficially proclaimed at Quebec? 
What ‘constituted the safety of 
Canada during this war? 

XIV. What grants were made 
in 1815, and for what purposes? 
Why did Prevost depart, and who 
succeeded him? What changes 
took place in the administration 
of Upper Canada? Give an in- 
stance of Drummond’s intoler- 
uoce, What private man now 
became obnoxious to the govern- 
ment? Why did Drummond 
again prorague the Assembly? 
Who succeeded him? What did 
this Governor sce and point out? 
What fatal division now became 
evident? When were common 
schools established in Upper Can- 
ada ? 

XY. When and where was the 
first bank opened? Where was 
the next? What offer was ac- 
cepted in 1818? What was the 
effect of this? How were the 

eople now divided ? 

XVI. Why, when, and by whom 
. was Sherbrooke relieved? Who 
was appointed to Upper Canada? 
What is noticeable after 1815? 
What was the result in Lower 
Canada? Whatin Upper Canada? 
What was the Family Compact? 

XVII. Give a notice of Gour- 
lay’s persecution. What occurred 
in 1820? Who first came into 
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notice next year? What canal 
was begun in 1824? Who pro- 
jected it, and when? What at- 
tempts were made by the Scot- 
tish Church? When were they. 
successful? Give a notice of the 
Canada Land Company. 

XVIII. What person now fell 
into official dislike? When did 
the Reformers predominate in the 
Assembly, and what was the re- 
sult? When and by whom was 
King’s College endowed? How 
was Judge Willis treated? B 
whom was Maitland ahaa § 
and when? 

XIX. What difficulty arose in 
Lower Canada? What was Rich- 
mond’s fate? Upon whom did 
the government successively de- 
volve? What scheme did Dal- 
housie bring forward? What 
was the result? What public 
work was commenced in 1821? 

XX. What trade was increas- 
ing? What was the consequence ? 
What.efiorts had the Assembly 
been making, and with what suc- 
cess? What misunderstanding 
arose in 1822? ‘How was it ad- 
justed? What project raised ob- 
jection in the Canadas? How 
was the popular cause strength- 
ened in 1823? What boundary 
was now settled? What news- 
paper change occurred in 1823? 
Detail what was going on in the 
Assembly. Who was conspic- 
uous in his opposition? What 
society was founded in 1824, and 
what has it effected? Givesome 
particulars as to. the two great 
ships built near Quebec. Who 
governed in Dalhousie’s absence ? 

XXIJI. What had been the posi- 


' tion of affairs for four years? 


What concession was now made, 
and how? What revenues were 
claimed by the Crown? Show 
how the home authorities dis- 
ap toved of Burton’s conduct. 
at university was now estab- 
lished? What monument was 
erected in 1827? What fresh 
trouble arose with Parliament? 
W hen was the Rideau Canal com- 
menced, and at whose expense ? 
XXII. Exemplify the discon- 
tent of 1828. Who presented the 
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tition? What did the British 

arliamentary committce recom- 
mend? What did it condemn? 
What are these » suggestions 
known as? To what post was 
Dalhousie appointed? Name his 
successor. How did he conciliate 
the Parliament and country? 
What assurance did he give the 
House? When was Lower Cana- 
dian representatioh increased, and 
to what extent? Who followed 
Kempt? What was the main 
feature of Goderich’s bill? How 
did the Assembly receive it? 
What paper was re-established in 
1831, and what was its course? 
Give the number of newspapers 
in Canada. What proposal was 
made at Kingston ? 

XXIII. What was now trans- 
ferred to the Assembly? What 
was asked in return? Describe 
the first civil disturbance. How 
was the country afflicted in 1832? 
State the course pursued by the 
Assembly. What difficulty arose 
with Upper Canada? When were 
the first mayors elected in Cana- 
da, and where? What demand 
did the Lower House make? 
What arose from this? How 
were the civil officers partly 


paid 

XXIV. What was going on in 
1833? When did the second 
cholera break forth? When did 
the last Lower Canadian Parlia- 
ment meet? What was the tenor 
of the petition to the King? Who 
was. appointed colonial agent? 
What action did England take in 


1835? What instructions were 
given? How did Gosford suc- 
ceed? Why were the supplies 


afterwards refused ? 

XXV. What celebrated letter 
passed between the two Parlia- 
ments in 1886? What did the 
commissioners propose? What 
was the effect of re-assembling 
Parliament? State the nature of 
Russell’s resolutions, What de- 
layed the execution of them? 

XXXVI. What was the state of 
affairs in Canada’ Who com- 
menced a system of organization? 
What did Gosford do? How did 
Parliament reocive Russell’s reso- 
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lutions? How did the French 
Canadians act? Whom did Gos- 
ford dismiss? Where was Brit- 
ish authority first disregarded? 
Where did the disaffection 
spread? How was the Govern- 
ment strengthened ? 

XXVII. Where was the first 
skirmish? What did the Gov- 
ernment resolve upon, and with 
what result? What took place 
at St. John? What villages were 
attacked, and why? What suc- 
cess had Gore and Wetherall? 
From what quarter did assistance 
come to the rebels? Where did 
Colborne next turn his arms? 
When was peace restored? 

XXVIII. How and in what re- 
spect did the Executive become 
independent in Upper Canada? 
What was the nature of the peti- 
tion from Toronto? What nota- 
ble men came forward in 1829? 
What claim did the Assembly 
make in 1830? How and when 
was one grext difficulty settled ? 
Who was sent to England with a 
pet.tion, and what was its tenor? 
What act was passed in 1834? 
What was the chicf Parliament- 
ary action nextyear? What were 
the Clergy-Reserves, and when 
set apart? What did the Exec- 
utive dorespecting them in 1835? 

XXIX. Who succeeded Col- 
borne? To what office was Col- 
bor.e appointed? How did Sir 
F. B. Head act respecting the 
Legislature? Why did the new 
Executive members resign? 
When were the supplies first 
stopped? What change took 
place in the complexion of the 
House? What bill did the new 
Parliament introduce? How was | 
Mackenzie employed ? 

XXX. What accelerated Mao- 
kenzie’s movements? Where and 
by whom were the rebels defeat- 
ed? When was another attempt 
mads at insurrection, and how 
quelled? What did Mackenzie 
next do? How did MacNab act? 
What caused the evacuation of 
Navy Island? What efforts were 
afterwards made, and with what 
success ? 


XXXII. When and by whom 
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was Head superseded? How 
were the prisoners treated? What 
outrage did Bill Johnson com- 
mit? When was the final Patriot 
invasion? Describe it. Where 
were the Sympathizers also de- 
feated? What became of the im- 
prisoned rebels ? 

XXXII. Who succeeded Gos- 
ford? What was the duration of 
martial law? In what capacities 
did Durham arrive? How did 
the Imperial Parliament act? 
What was the first step of the 
special council? How did Dur- 
ham dispose of the prisoners ? 
ae did Durham resign? What 
did he advocate? What is to be 
said of his report? What effect 
had it? Why is Durham to be 
honoured? Who succeeded him, 
and in what year? 

XXXII. What occurred after 


Durham’s departure? Describe 
the second rebellion. How did 
Colborne act in this exigency? 
Who were the Hunters? What 
bill was brought forward, and by 
whom, in the British House in 
June, 1889? Who protested 
against this bill? Who was the 
next Governor? How was Col- 
borne rewarded ? 

XXXIV. What was the new 
Governor's firststep? What suc- 
cess did he meet with? What 
was his difficulty in Upper Cana- 
da, and how did he overcome it? 
What stipulations were attached 
to the bill and its passage? By 
whom was a draft of the Union 
bill framed? How was it re- 
ceived by the Home Govern- 
ment? When did it receive the 
Royal sanction? When did it 
come into operation ? 


CHAPTER III. 
FROM THE RE-UNION OF THE CANADAS TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


I.—In 1840, Queen’s College, Kingston, was estab- 
lished, and Victoria College (founded eight years be- 
fore) was incorporated as a University. After the 
Union, public attention was turned to the settlement 
of the Clergy-Reserves, which had long been a source 
of agitation. A Bill was brought forward in Upper 
Canada advocating their sale, and the partition of the 
proceeds, so that the largest share should fall to the 
Church of England. This was carried, but-did not 
‘satisfy the Reformers, who still kept the question be- 
fore the people. The germ of Responsible Government 
was now implanted in the Constitution, as may be seen 
from the words of the Governor’s Message, “‘ That he 
had been commanded by Her Majesty to administer 
the government in accordance with the’ well-under- 
stood wishes of the people; and to pay their feelings, 
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as expressed through their representatives, tho defer- 
rence that was justly due to them.” Towards the 
close of 1840, the imprisonment in the United States 
of Deputy Sheriff McLeod for his supposed share in 
the destruction of the Caroline, threatened to excite a 
general war. He was, however, acquitted and releas- 
ed, before any unpleasant consequences ensued. 

Upon the formal re-union of the Provinces being 
proclaimed in February, 1841, a general election took 
place. Kingston was made the Seat of Government, 
where the Legislature was convened on June 13th— 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Upper Canada came 
to an end, and Mr. Thompson, now raised to the peer- 
age as Baron Sydenham of Kent and of Toronto, was 
entrusted with the sole authority. The Tory and Re- 
form representatives from Western Canada were well- 
nigh equal in numbers, so that the French party held 
the balance of power—a position which it has occu- — 
pied, more or less, ever since. 

II.—Sydenham had many difficulties and prejudices 
to contend with, especially in the formation of the Leg- 
islative Council. But he triumphed over every obsta- 
ele, and introduced, through the Executive bills relating 
to the revision of Custom-house duties, the regulation 
of the currency, the extension of education, the forma- 
tion of an efficient Board of Works, and the establish- 
ment of municipal corporations. Incessant exertion 
and anxiety had almost worn out his feeble constitution, 
when he was severely injured by a fall from his horse. 
This was sufficient to cause his death on the 19th Sept., 
1841, and he was buried at Kingston in compliance 
with his own request. His name will be gratefully 
- remembered, with that of Durham, whose policy he 
adopted, as one of the greatest benefactors of Canada. 

Sydenham’s successor, Sir Charles Bagot, a high- 
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church Tory, arrived at the capital in January, 1842, 
and relieved Sir Richard Jackson, who, as commander 
of the forces, had been administering the Government. 
Baldwin and Hincks now came into power with the 
French party under Lafontaine, and, on accepting 
office, the Ministry went back to their constituents to 
be re-elected, in accordance with the principle of gov- 
ernmental responsibility to the people. Ill health in- 
- duced Bagot to request his recall, (he died at Kingston 
in May, 1843,) and accordingly Sir Charles Metcalfe 
was appointed Governor-General of Canada, in the be- 
ginning of 1848. He manifested adecided leaning tow- 
ards the Tory party, of which Sir A. MacNab (knighted 
for his services during the rebellion) was now a promi- 
nent member. This Governor maintained his right to ~ 
appoint the Executive officers of the Crown, and on 
the resignation of the Ministry, he sought to form a 
Provisional Cabinet; but his conduct was denounce 
by the Reformers, In 1844, the seat of Government 
was removed to Montreal. 

III.—A new election now took place, by which the 
Tories gained a small majority in the House, and their 
administration, under Mr. Draper, (Sir A. MacNab 
being Speaker,) lasted during the term of Metcalfe’s, 
and his successor’s governorship. In 1845, two large 
fires desolated Quebec and rendered 24,000 inhabitants 
houseless: Britain contributed £100,000 sterling to 
the relief of these unfortunates. Bad health compelled 
the Governor (who had been raised to the peerage as 
Baron Metcalfe, on account of his long and valuable 
‘services in India and elsewhere) to retire from his 
duties in November of this year, when Lieutenant- 
General Earl Cathcart, commander of the forces, was 
appointed Administrator. About this time the Ministry 
proposed to pay all losses caused by cestruction of 
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property during the rebellion in Upper Canada, by the 
sequestration of a special fund arising from tavern and 
other licenses. This was agreed to by the French 
party, provided that compensation should likewise be 
given for all losses sustained by the Loyalists in Lower 
Canada. Everything was thus satisfactorily arranged, 
and at the close of 1845, six Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to classify carefully all just losses so sustained. 
_ But to obtain a correct and trustworthy classification 
seemed impossible—it was no easy matter to separate 
the innocent from the guilty—the rebels from the loy- 
alists—and, as might be expected, the Commissioners 
(in April, 1846) presented a very unsatisfactory report, 
in which it was conjectured that £160,000 would suf- 
fice to pay all real losses. Mr. Draper’s Ministry 
accordingly introduced a Bill. ordering the issue of 
£9,986 in Provincial Debentures, to be applied to the 
partial payment of Lower Canadian Losses. In 1846, 
Common Schools were extensively established through- 
out the country, and the present educational system 
introduced, chiefly through the creditable exertions of 
Dr. Ryerson. | 

IV.—The Earl of Elgin, the new Governor of Can- 
ada, arrived at Montreal in January, 1847. The Tory 
Ministry was now in the last stages of decrepitude, 
and was being vigorously attacked by the Reform press 
‘under the guidance of the Pilot, a Montreal paper, 
edited by Mr. Hincks, (who had also established the 
' Toronto. Hxaminer in 1839.) Agitation was again 
becoming prevalent respecting the Clergy-Reserves’ 
question, and their secularization was advocated . by 
the Reformers. A Relief Fund was this year opened 
for the purpose of contributing to the wants of the 
‘famine-stricken poor of Scotland and Ireland. This 
famine now began to cause vast numbers of the desti- 
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tute to emigrate to America, so that up to the begin- 
ning of August 70,000 emigrants had landed at Quebec. 
After the meeting of Parliament in June, Lord Elgin 
informed the Legislature that the British Government 
was ready to hand over to Canada the control of the 
Post Office department, and that the Canadian Houses 
were also empowered to repeal the differential duties 
in favour of British manufactures,, Parliament was 
soon after dissolved, and Reform-Conventions were 
held all over the country in view of the new elections 
of January, 1848. The Reformers then proved com- 
pletely triumphant at the polls, and nearly all their 
leaders were returned—Hincks, Baldwin, Price, Blake, 
and Malcolm Cameron. Dr. W. Nelson and Papineau 
were also sent from Lower Canada as representatives 
to the new Assembly. On the opening of Parliament, 
Mr. Draper’s Ministry resigned, and the Baldwin-La- 
fontaine Government assumed the direction of affairs, 
Towards the close of the year, an important measure 
was passed in the repeal of the Imperial Navigation- 
Laws, This and the former repeal of differential duties 
insured to Canada the privileges of free trade. The 
colony was allowed to import goods whence and how 
she pleased; she was entrusted with the entire control 
of Provincial trade and the regulation of her own Tariff 
of Customs. | 

V.—Parliament was again convened in January, 
1849, and the Governor remarked upon the completion 
of the St. Lawrence Canals which was brought about 
during the year, and the speedy transference of the 
Post Office Department to the Colonial Government. 
Mr. Lafontaine introduced a, bill to pay the balance of 
Lower Canadian Rebellion-Losses, and a stormy debate 
followed, The Opposition contended that by its pro-— 
visions actual rebels were to be remunerated, and that 
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it was therefore doubly unfair for Upper Canada to 
pay any proportion whatsoever. The Ministry replied, 
that the object of the bill was only to pay for all 
destruction caused by. the rebels, and to carry out the 
views of their predecessors in office in 1846, who had 
paid Upper Canadian losses from licenses forming part: 
of the general consolidated fund, and had contemplated 
a similar provision, in part fulfilled for Lower Canadian 
Rebellion-Losses. But the Opposition members man- 
aged to spread their view of the question over the 
country, from Montreal westward, and monster meet- 
ings, denouncing Ministerial poli¢y, were held, in which — 
the common watchword was ‘No pay to Rebels.” 
The antagonism of races broke forth again, and many 
members of the Ultra-Tory party threatened annexa- 
tion to the States, sooner than submit to the conse- 
quences of Lafontaine’s measures. Nevertheless the 
Bill was carried in the Assembly by 48 to 32, and 
having passed the Upper House, it was assented to by 
Lord Elgin, on April 26th, 1849. On leaving the Par- 
Hament House the Governor was insulted by the crowd, 
and in the evening a disorderly mob, to the lasting 
disgrace of Montreal, set fire to this building, which, 
with the valuable Library, (wherein were 1800 vol- 
umes on Canada alone,) was completely destroyed. Ri- 
oting was carried on in the city, and many Reform 
- members were maltreated, and their houses injured. 
‘Similar scenes were enacted throughout Upper Canada, © 
especially in Toronto, where Baldwin, and some others, 
were burnt in effigy. Some further attempts at vio- 
lence taking place in the capital, the military fired into » 
the mob, and one man was killed. Meanwhile, ad- 
dresses, from the Reformers chiefly, came pouring in 
from all quarters to Lord Elgin, expressing their confi- 
dence in his Administration, and their regret for the 
‘< 
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scenes he had witnessed. The Governor nevertheless 
tendered his resignation, but all the Home authorities 
approved of his conduct, and requested him to con- 
tinue in office. To this he consented, and the more 
gladly, inasmuch as the unfounded echhedae was 
already beginning to subside. 

In view of the late unseemly occurrences, iu was 
resolved to remove the seat of Government from Mon- 
treal, and for the next two years to meet at Toronto 
(its name had been changed from York in 1834), Sub- 
* sequent to this period Parliament met alternately in 
Quebec and Toronto until 1866, when, by reason of 
the Queen’s selection, in compliance with the wish of 
Parliament, Ottawa (formerly Bytown), became the 
permanent seat of Government. 

VI.—The repeal of the Corn Laws in England, in 
1846, whereby all preference in favour of Canadian 
grain was abolished, and trade consequently diverted 
from the St. Lawrence, now began to produce telling 
effects upon the credit and revenue of the country, from 
‘which it took many years of industry and perseverance 
to recover. In 1849, a complete system of Municipal 
institutions was organized in Upper Canada, and in the 
following year a somewhat similar measure was intro- 
duced in Lower Canada. By this expedient each dis- 
trict was entrusted with the management of its own 
- local affairs, and the general revenue was relieved from 
any undue burdens which were more properly charge- 
‘able upon the localities benefited. In 1850, the first 
proposition was made concerning Reciprocity, or free 
interchange of trade with the United States, In this 
year also the. Globe, Examiner, and other Reform 
papers, commenced agitation afresh and persistently 
respecting the Clergy Reserves question, with a view 
to their secularization. A division thus arose in the 
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Reform ranks, and the extreme party became known 
as Clear Grits. The free bankiig system was now 
introduced, which provided for the issue of notes 
secured by the deposit of Provincial securities with 
the Receiver-General. In 1851, the Post-Office De- 
partment was transferred to the control of the»Cana- 
dian Government, and a uniform rate of letter-postage 
(3d. per ounce) was adopted. About this time railways 
began to be constructed, chiefly for the purpose of 
successful competition with the States for the immense ~ 
carrying trade of the West.- The first lines commenced 
were the Great Western (projected by Sir A. MacNab), 
the Northern, and the Grand Trunk. Numerous light- 
houses had also by this time been erected in the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, to insure safety to naviga- 
tion. Canada now made a.very creditable display at 
the great Industrial Exhibition of the world’s products 
held at London. 

VII.—In October, 1851, Mr. Hincks became Pre- 
mier ; he greatly forwarded the interests of the coun- 
try, and especially identified himself with the prosecu- 
tion of the Grand Trunk Railway. The Parliamentary 
session of 1852 is characterized as the Railroad Session, 
since at this time all existing railway charters were 
amended, and many new ones granted. Montreal was . 
this year desolated by a terrible fire, which deprived 
10,000 people of their houses. In 1853, the-elective 
franchise was reformed and extended, and the number of 
members in the Lower House augmented from 84 to 130. 

The Reciprocity Treaty between Great Britain, Can- 
ada, and the other British North American Colonies, of 
the one part, and the United States, of the other, was 
fiually concluded, after much negotiation, at Washing- 
ton in July, 1854, where Lord Elgin appeared as a 
special representative of the British Government, 
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This was the first time that Great Britain recognized 
the right of the Colonies to participate in the framing 
of a treaty which concerned their interests. This 
treaty allowed to Americans, with certain exceptions, 
the use of British sea-fisheries; it provided for a 
numerous list of commodities which may be inter- 
changed free of duty between the United States and'the 
Colonies, and the third great feature was, that it opened 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence and the Colonial 
Canals to Americans, while the right to navigate Lake 
Michigan was accorded to Canadians. In this year Lord ' 
Elgin was recalled, and was succeeded by Sir Edmund 
Head. In 1855, the Universal Exhibition was opened 
at Paris, and there Canada distinguished herself by 
carrying off one grand medal of honour, one medal of 
honour, thirteen first-class and thirty second-class 
medals, while forty-three of her contributors obtained 
honourable mention. | 

VIIIL.—A settlement of the Clergy Reserves. ques- 
tion, satisfactory to the people, was now obtained. The 
Canadian Parliament, under the authority of an Impe- 
rial Act, separated the State entirely from all Church 
connection, commuted with the various incumbents, 
and after providing for the widows and orphans of the 
clergy, divided the remaining land and funds among 
Upper Canadian Municipalities. In Lower Canada, 
likewise, a great social change has recently been 
effected ; the Feudal Tenure, which so long repressed 
the industrial efforts of its French population, has been 
abolished, with the consent of all parties interested. 
The rights of property have been respected by making 
an arrangement so that each tenant should pay a cer- 
tain amount to his seigneur, while the requisite balance 
of about £650,000 should be made up by a contribution 
from united Canada. In 1856, the elective principle 
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was introduced into the Legislative Council. The old 
nominees of the Crown were to retain their seats for 
life, but every new member was to be returned by one 
of forty-eight electoral divisions into which the Pro- 
vince was mapped out for this special purpose. The 
Canadian Government was obliged, in self-defence, to 
establish a weekly line of ocean steamships to Eng- 
land, at an annual expense of £45,000, in order to com- 
pete with the Cunard line, running to Boston and New 
York, which the Imperial Parliament had subsidized. 
Our line of ships has suffered greatly by the successive 
losses of the Canadian, Indian, Hungarian, and other 
vessels ; nevertheless, by the average of passages, it hag 
been proved that the Canadian route is superior te 
any other, and a prosperous future may therefore be ans 
ticipated. In 1857, a severe commercial crisis passed 
over this country, which, combined with the bad har« 
vest of that and the following years, depressed trade 
and business generally to an alarming extent. In con- 
sequence of the falling off in the revenue, new Customs 
Acts were passed in 1858 and 1859, which imposed ad- 
ditional duties on many imported articles, and extended 
the ad valorem principle, in order to develop direct 
trade by sea between Canada and foreign countries. 
This policy seems to have met with success, and Canada 
is rapidly advancing to a higher and more influential 
position than she has ever yet occupied. 
IX.—Attention began to be given about this Aittiy 
to. the annexation of Red River Settlement and certain 
portions of the territory adjoining, held by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company under a charter of Charles Il, . 
granted in 1670. Red River was first settled by fur- 
traders of the Company, but was not regularly colon- 
ized until after having been purchased, in 1812, by 
Lord Selkirk, who established a number of industrious 
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Scottish families in the wilderness. A few years after 
his death, the colony reverted into the hands of the 
Company, who repurchased it without the knowledge 
or consent of the inhabitants. The hardy Scottish 
settlers have survived all manner of vicissitudes,—at- 
tacks of hostile Indians, violent opposition of the rival 
North-West Company, failure of crops, insufficient 
store supplies, freshets of the river, ravages of insects 
and of disease,—and form the nucleus of a flourishing 
settlement, which now numbers 10,000 souls, including 
Christianized Indians and Canadian half-breeds. 

The Hudson’s Bay and North-West Companies were 
amalgamated in 1821, and a parliamentary licence of 
exclusive trade in the vast regions between the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Rocky Mountains, north of Canada 
and the 49th parallel of north latitude, was granted 
to the united Company. This licence was renewed in 
1838, and the date of its expiration was 1859. A large 
‘proportion of the Canadians sought to prevent the re- 
newal of this monopoly, questioned the validity of King 
Charles’ charter, and agitated for the annexation of 
‘such portions of this region as would be available for 
‘colonization, and for communication with British Col- 
umbia. To this movement the Imperial authorities 
seemed propitious; but owing, it is alleged, to the 
supineness and masterly inactivity of the Provincial 
Government, the scheme was delayed from year to 
year, and finally accomplished only in the year in 
which we write (1869). 

X.—In 1858, an Act was passed providing for the 
protection and proper management of the Lake, Gulf, 
and River Fisheries of this country ; and in the same 
year were established reformatory prisons for juvenile 
offenders. The noble pile of buildings of the Provine 
cial University at Toronto was now finished, and the 
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Governor laid the cope-stone in October, with all cns- 
tomary ceremonies. The new Canadian decimal coin" 
age came into circulation during this year. Victoria 
Bridge, the wonderful viaduct across the St. Lawrence 
at_ Montreal, approached completion, and the Grand 
Trunk Line, comprising over 1000 miles of continuous 
road, forms one of the most extensive railway systems 
in the world. | 

As the Canadian people loyally extended their assist- 
ance to Britain, in the shape of contributions to the 
Relief Fund, towards the close of the Crimean war, so 
during the rebellion in India a still more decided ex- 
ample was given of their devotion to the mother coun- 
try. An offer was made to raise a Canadian regiment 
which should serve among the Imperial armies ; this 
was accepted by the Home Government, and forthwith 
recruiting commenced in Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Quebec, Montreal, and other places of lesser note, with 
such success, that in June 1858, the Prince of Wales’ 

Royal Canadian or Hundredth Regiment was embarked 
from our shores, en route for England. 

XI—On the 29th of July 1858, the Macdonald- 
Cartier Administration, which, with unimportant 
changes, had held the reins of Government for nearly 
four years, resigned office upon being defeated on the 
question of carrying out the Queen’s choice of Ottawa as 
the seat of Government of Canada. Mr. George Brown, 
as leader of the Reform Opposition party, was called 
upon by the Governor-General to form a Government, 
and accepted the task. Notwithstanding difficulties 
springing from conflicting interests which existed 
among the members of the late Opposition, Messrs, 
Brown ‘and Dorion succeeded in forming a Ministry. 
The members of the new Ministry had, of course, no 
seats in the House until re-elected by their constitu- 
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encies, and while their party was thus weakened, the 
late Ministerial party ungenerously moved and carried 
a vote of want of confidence. Mr. Brown resolved to 
appeal to the country by a dissolution of Parliament, 
but Sir Edmund Head, not without suspicion of parti- 
zanship on his part, refused to accede to this, The new 
Ministry immediately resigned, after holding office 
only three days. Messrs. Cartier and Macdonald were 
again sent for, and formed a Ministry almost precisely 
the same ‘as before, the chief difference being that 
Cartier was now Premier instead of John A. Mac- 
donald. Constitutionally the Cartier-Macdonald Minis- 
try should have gone to their constituencies for 
re-election, but by some technical quibble, by which 
they gained more notoriety than credit, they evaded 
the law, and immediately resumed their places on the 

Ministerial benches. The chief result was the in 

tensifying of the party spirit which has always been 
too bitter in Canadian politics, and the evil effects of 
which are felt to this day. 

In August the first Atlantic Cable was successfully laid, 
and messages of congratulation, which passed ahs 
the Queen and President Buchanan, were transmitted 
by it. Great rejoicings also took place in all the chief 
cities of Canada and the United States, But there was 
some flaw in the cable, which rapidly became worse, 
and communications becoming more and more feeble, 
in a few days entirely ceased. The disappointment 
was all the greater, that its submersion had apparently 
been entirely successful. The Hon. Robert Baldwin 
died on the 9th of December, at Spadina, near Toronto, 
sincerely lamented by all classes, for nove could breathe _ 
asuspicion against his character as a man and a patriot. 

X1I.—Early in 1859 Parliament met.in Toronto, being 
its last session in that city before its removal to 
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Quebec on the alternating system. Considerable 
additions were made to import duties in order to 
meet the chronic deficiency in the Provincial revenue 
—reduction of expenditure was altogether out of the 
question, of course—but no important measures were 
passed by the House, which was prorogued in May. | 
On the 24th of the same month the first sod of the 
Georgian Bay Canal was turned, near Toronto; an 
undertaking which, unfortunately, has not since ad- 
vanced beyond that point. During this summer a 
daring French acrobat, named Blondin, attracted im- 
mense crowds to Niagara Falls to witness the feat of 
crossing the-chasm below the Falls on a rope ; while 
an aeronaut, named Steiner, crossed Lake Ontario from 
Toronto to Oswego in a balloon, nearly 140 miles,-in 
four hours. In September Sir Edmund Head left 
Toronto for Quebec, and on the 25th of the same 
month his only son, Mr. John Head, a youth of great 
promise, was drowned while bathing in ‘the river St. 
Maurice, between Montreal and Quebec. Much sym- 
pathy for the Governor was manifested on this 
occasion. On the 13th of October, the monument to 


General Sir Isaac Brock, on Queenston Heights, was” 


formally inaugurated by General Sir W. Fenwick 
Williams, in the presence of a great gathering of the 
Volunteer force from Toronto, Hamilton, and the sur- 
rounding country, including veterans who had fought 
in the action which cost General Brock’s life, forty-six 
year's before. 

XIII.—A feeling had long been prevalent in Upper 


.Canada that its interests were habitually sacrificed to 


those of Lower Canada, and in November of this year 
a Reform Convention met in Toronto to consult on the 
state of affairs, and if possible to devise a remedy. 
Representation by population had long been claimed - 
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for the more populous Upper Province, but it had been 
steadfastly resisted by the Lower. Canadians, both in 
and out of Parliament, and it was felt that there was 
little likelihood of gaining it in the actual relation of 
the Provinces to each other. The Convention there- 
fore, among other resolutions, passed one recommend- 
ing a Federal union, instead of the actual Legislative 
one; and thus first prominently placed before the 
public the scheme which has since been carried out on 
a still larger scale in the Dominion of Canada. On the 
26th of November, Sir J. B. Macaulay, ex-Chief-Justice 
of Common Pleas, died at the age of sixty-six. On 
December 12th, freight-trains commenced to cross the 
Vietoria Bridge at Montreal, and on the 19th of the 
same month it was opened for general traffic. Trade 
and commerce had continued to improve since the 
crisis of 1857, and the customs-duties of 1859 exceeded 
those of 1858 by about 1,000,000 dollars, 
XIV.—On the 20th of February 1860, the Canadian 
mail-steamer Hungarian, from Liverpool to Portland, 
was totally lost off Cape Sable, with all souls on board, 
This dreadful event, following so closely on other ship- 
wrecks of vessels of the same line, did much to shake g ~ 
public confidence in the safety of that route. Since 
that time, however, more careful management has re- 
stored the Canadian line to public favour. On the 28th 
of the same month, Parliament was opened at Quebec, 
and, on the same day, Spencer Wood, the Governor’s 
residence, was totally destroyed by fire. During this 
session Sunday labour in post-offices was discontinued 
in Upper Canada; and the duty on books, which had 
been imposed in 1859, and had proved very obnoxious, 
‘was repealed. Parliament was prorogued in May. In 
June, the Prince de Joinville visited Canada; and on the 
28th of the same month the Great Hastern steamship 
; 1, 


~ 
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arrived at. New York after the first trip across the — 
Atlantic of this monster ship. 

XV.—The proposed visit of the Prince of Wales to 
British America had been for months previously an 
engrossing topic, and extensive preparations were made 
all over the country to give him a fitting welcome. He 
sailed from Plymouth in the Hero war-steamer, with a 
fleet of war-vessels as escort, on the 10th of July; 
reached St John’s, Newfoundland, on the 23d, and 
Halifax on the 30th of the same month, At both ports 
he was received with the utmost demonstrations of 
loyalty. Leaving the fleet at Halifax, he crossed to 
St John’s, New Brunswick, on the 2d of August, 

- visited Fredericton on the 4th, and reached Charlotte- 
town,. Prince Edward Island, on the 10th. Again 
taking ship, he sailed up the St. Lawrence to Quebec, 
which he reached on the 18th, and where loyal addresses 
were presented by both Houses of Parliament, and the 
speakers were knighted by the Prince. On the 25th 
he reached Montreal, where he formally opened Vic- 
toria Bridge, and on the 31st arrived at Ottawa. Here, 
on September Ist, he laid the foundation-stone of the 

# new Parliament Buildings. . Leaving Ottawa on the 3d 
September, he visited Brockville, Kingston, Belleville, 
and Cobourg, and arrived in Toronto on the 6th. Here 
his reception was magnificent, even beyond those of 
the larger cities of the Lower Province. ‘Triumphal 
arches spanning the landing-place and principal streets, 
illuminations and displays of fireworks at night, balls 
and levees, were a few of the methods in which the 
capital of Upper Canada demonstrated its loyalty to 
the Queen, and hearty welcome to the Prince. After 
a flying trip by Northern Railway to Georgian Bay, he 
finally left Toronto for the west on the 12th Septem- 
ber, and after visiting Hamilton, London, and Niagara 
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Falls, he crossed the Detroit River, and first set foot on 
republican soil at Detroit. Making an extensive tour 
west and south by Chicago and St Louis, he returned 
eastward by Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Baltimore, and” 
Washington, which latter place he reached on: the 3d 
of October, and was cordially received by President 
Buchanan. He afterwards visited Richmond, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Boston, in all of which places the 
unprecedented spectacle of the heir-apparent to the 
British throne drew vast crowds. He finally sailed from 
Portland for England on the 20th of October, after a 
royal progress such as was not before witnessed in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

XV1I.—For the next four years the attention not only 
of Canada, but of the whole civilised world, was so 
engrossed with the momentous occurrences of the 
terrible civil war in the neighbouring Republic, that 
our colonial affairs during this period were dwarfed 
into insignificance, and do not require to be treated at- 
any length. Of the war itself it may be well briefly to 
refer to some of the chief incidents, seeing that the 
close proximity of Canada and the United States 
caused the former not only to take a deep interest in 
these events, but also to be more or less directly im- 
plicated in some of them, The election of Abraham 
Lincoln to the Presidency, and the consequent accession 
of thé Republican or Anti-Slavery party to power, was 
the immediate cause of the secéssion of the Southern 
Slave States, the lead in which was taken by South 
Carolina on the 20th of December 1860. Her example 
_ was followed in quick succession by Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas; and on the 
8th February 1861, their representatives met in Con- 
gress at Montgomery, Alabama, and elected Jefferson 
Davis and Alexander Stephens as President and Vice- 
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President. of the Confederate States, The bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter, and its surrender to the 
Confederate army, April 13th, was the first blow; on 
the 15th, President Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers 
to put down the rebellion; on the 17th, Virginia se- 
ceded, and soon after Arkansas, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina followed her example. Both sides now mus- 
tered their forces for the coming struggle, and Virginia, 
as the most northern of the seceded States, became the 
seat of war. After some unimportant skirmishes, the 
first battle of Bull Run was fought on the 2ist of July 
1861, between the Confederate army under Beauregard 
and Johnstone, and the Federal army commanded by 
M‘ Dowell, which resulted in the total defeat of the 
latter. 

XVII.—On the 15th of May, the Queen had proclaimed 
the neutrality of Great Britain between the conflicting 
parties ; a neutrality which was strictly maintained by 
the British Government throughout the war, though in- 
dividual subjects could not be prevented from espousing 
either cause at their own risk. The coasts of the Con- 
federate States were now blockaded by the Northern 
fleet, but not so efficiently but that blockade-running 
soon became quite a business with some British ship- 
owners, causing much angry feeling between the nations. 
On the 8th of November, two Confederate envoys to 
Europe, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, were forcibly taken’ 
from the British mail-steamer Trent by Commodore 
Wilkes of the American war-steamer San Jacinto. As 
this abduction took place, not in American waters, but 
on the open sea, the act was quite unjustifiable, and 
was highly resented by the British Government and 
nation, and hostilities seemed inevitable. Great pre- 
parations were made both in Britain and her North 
American Colonies in anticipation of such an event. 
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Troops were hurried off to Canada, the fleet on the 
Halifax station was strengthened, gun-boats were sent 
up the St Lawrence to guard the lakes, and the 
Canadian Volunteers were called out. Fortunately the 
American Government saw fit, after some delay, to dis- 
own the seizure, and surrender Mason and Slidell. 
XVIII.—Of Canadian affairs, there is little to record 
for 1861. The Provincial Parliament met in Quebec 
the 16th of March, and was prorogued on the 18th 
of May. In June the Synods of the two bodies known’ 
respectively as the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches met in Montreal, and by the nearly unani- 
mous vote of both Synods, united, forming one body, 
now known as the Canada Presbyterian Church. On 
the 30th of March, the long-missing body of J. S. 
Hogan, M.P., was found in the river Don, bearing evi- 
dent marks of foul play; and shortly afterwards, one 
of several suspected parties having become “Queen’s 
evidence,” the murderer was convicted and hung. On 
the 28th of August died William Lyon Mackenzie, 
chiefly noted as leader of the Upper Canadian Rebel- 
lion of 1837-38, but who, whatever his political faults 
might be, was emphatically an honest man, and a well- 
wisher of his adopted country. Sir Edmund Head 
having resigned the Governor-Generalship, the Home 
Government appointed Lord Monck as his successor ; 
and the latter arrived at Quebec on the 23d of October, 
and was formally sworn into office on the 28th of 
November. Sir Edmund Head had proved an unpopular 
Governor, owing probably toa want of that conciliatory 
manner which goes so far to cover other defects. Yet 
he was a2 man of no mean talents; and even in those 
matters for which he was most blamed, he doubtless 
acted from conscientious motives, On the 14th of 
December occurred the lamented death of the Prince 
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Consort, an event which enlisted the sympathies of all 
in behalf of our widowed Queen. 

XIX.—In 1862 the American Civil War continued 
with increased virulence, and with varied results, The 
chief successes of the North were the taking of Fort 
Donelson by Grant in February, and of New Orleans 
by the fleet under Farragut in April. The bloody battle 
of Antietam between the Federals under M‘Clellan, 
and the Confederates under Lee, was not of so decisive 
a character as materially to influence the result of the 
campaign. The chief Southern successes were the de- 
feat of the Federal army under M*Clellan before Rich- 
mond, that of Pope by Jackson at Manassas (called the 
second battle of Bull Run,) and that of Burnside at 
Fredericksburg. Upon the whole, while the North 
gained considerable territory this year, the prestige 
remained with the Southern armies. 

XX.—On the 23d of May 1862, the Cartier-J. A, 
Macdonald Ministry resigned, after holding office almost 
without intermission, and with only slight changes in 
its members, for nearly eight years. It was succeeded 
by the Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte- Ministry, thus 
throwing the reins of Government, so long held by 
the Conservatives, once more into the hands of the 
Liberal party.’ The cotton famine now began to be 
severely felt in England, especially in, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, throwing operatives out of work by tens of 
thousands, and causing previously unheard-of misery 
in thousands of almost famishing families. Large sub- 
scriptions to mitigate these sufferings were raised in 
England and the Colonies, and Canada was not behind 
with its share in the good work. Among eminent 
Canadians who died this year we should note Sir Allan 
N. M‘Nab, ex-premier, the Hon. Adam Fergusson, and 
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the Hon. W. H. Merritt, all of whom hold honorable _ 
place in Canadian history. 

XXI.—In 1863 the American War was carried on 
with increased vigour on the part of the North, and the 
Confederacy began to show symptoms of ree worn 
out in the gigantic struggle. The chief events of the 
year were the battle of Chancellorsville, which the Con- 
federate army won at the expense of the life of the 
brave General Jackson, the siege and capture of Vicks- 
burg by the Northern army under Grant, and the 
bloody and decisive battle of Gettysburg, in which the 
Confederate army under Lee was totally defeated by 
the Federal army under Meade. ‘This year was also 
signalized by the proclamation of President Lincoln 
declaring slavery for ever abolished in all the rebellious 
States, The Confederate privateer Alabama, which 
had been built in England, though ostensibly for 
another purpose, committed great ravages among 
American shipping, which gave rise to those claims for 
damages still pending between the English and Ameri- 
can Governments. In Canada the Macdonald-Dorion 
Government (M. Dorion had succeeded M. Sicotte) was 
defeated in Parliament, and en appeal made to the 
‘country by a dissolution of the House and a new elec- 
tion, by which the. Ministry obtained the support of a 
small majority. In this year (1863) gold was discovered 
in the Chaudiere river, in Lower Canada, and great ex- 


> pectations thereby excited, which have never been 


realized, Another terrible disaster happened to the 
Canadian line of ocean stearaers by the loss of the 
Anglo-Saxon, with upwards of 200 of the passengers 
and crew. Among the deaths of the year we will record 
only those of ex-Chief Justice Robinson, long a distin- 
guished ornament to the Canadian bench, who died full 
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of years and honours ; and of that distinguished noble- 
man and statesman, the Earl of Elgin, formerly Go- 
vernor-General of Canada, and who had so recently 
won fresh laurels in China and India. 
XXII.—The Provincial Parliament met on the 19th 
February 1864, and on the 29th March the Macdonald- 
Dorion Government resigned office. Sir E. P. Taché 
undertook the formation of a new Cabinet, which had 
existed little more than two months when it was de- 
feated on the 14th of June. It was now evident that 
neither of the two great political parties of the Pro- 
vince could command a sufficient majority in the House 
for the efficient government of the country. The | 
Ministry therefore made propositions to Mr. Brown, 
leader of the Opposition, that in order to devise means 
permanently to get rid of sectional difficulties, a coali- 
tion Government should be formed, of which Mr, Brown 
and two of his political associates should form the 
Reform element. The proposal was, after due delibera- 
tion, accepted ; and on‘the 30th of June the Coalition. 
Cabinet was constituted, of which the principal mem- 
bers were Messrs. Cartier, Brown, J. A. Macdonald, 
M‘Dougail, and Galt. A committee on constitutional 
difficulties had been moved for by Mr. Brown, and 
appointed on the 14th of March ; and now that both 
parties had united to form a strong Government, it was 
not long before a scheme was presented to the House 
with the view of for ever settling them. This scheme 
was no other than that of the Reform Convention of 
1859, recommending a Federal in place of the existing 
Legislative union of the Provinces. It now, however, 
contemplated extending the federation to the maritime 
provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and Newfoundland—as well, provided 
these Colonies were willing to cast in their lot with the 
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Canadas. Fortunately, at this very time these Colonies 
were entertaining propositions for a union among them- 
selves ; and when their delegates met at Charlottetown 
in September, they were joined by a deputation of the 
Canadian Ministry to advocate the larger confederation. 
The meeting was adjourned in order that delegates 
might have power given them to deal with the larger 
question ; but they met again in Quebec in October, 
- At this meeting a draft of the constitution of the pro- 
posed confederation was drawn up and agreed to, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Home Government and the 
respective Provinces. 

XXIII.—The American war this year (1864) was 
evidently drawing to a close, from the rapid exhaustion 
of the Southern Confederacy. General Grant crossed 
the Rapidan on the 4th of May on his final movement 
against Richmond ; and though confronted by General 
Lee at every step, and driven from the most direct 
route by many bloody conflicts, he succeeded at last in 
reaching the James River, and commenced the siege of 
Petersburg and Richmond. On the 2d of September, 
General Sherman took Atlanta, in Georgia, and on the 
12th of November commenced his famous march to the 
sea, through the very heart of the Confederacy, leav- 
ing behind him a broad track of devastation. Several 
events occurred in this year which threatened seriously 
to compromise the peaceful relations between Canada 
and the States. There were a great many Southern 
refugees in Canada, and’ while most of them enjoyed 
Canadian hospitality peaceably, others contrived means 
to annoy the Federal Government from its northern 

borders, and thus cause a diversion in favour of their 
friends in the South. One of these plots resulted in 
the capture of two small American steamers on Lake 
Erie, which were, however, soon abandoned ; another 
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was the raid upon St. Albans, a small town in Vermont, 
in which one person was killed and several wounded, 
while the aggressors escaped back into Canada. The 
raiders were apprehended by the Canadian authorities, 
and their extradition was demanded by the American 
Government. Feeling ran high on both sides of the 
lines ; but the prisoners were at last set free on some 
technical . ground. It was evident, however, that the 
temper of the American Government was such that 
little more would have led to war between the two 
countries, and the Canadian Government thought it 
expedient to call out 2000 volunteers to guard the more 
exposed points of the frontier from similar demonstra- 
tions in future. This year died Sir L. H. Lafontaine, 
Chief-Justice of Lower Canada, and who, before his 
elevation to the bench, took a foremost pare among 
Lower Canadian statesmen. © 

XXIV.—On the 19th February, 1865, Parliament met, 
and, by large majorities in both Houses, adopted 
resolutions in favour of the confederation of all the 
British American Colonies, and Messrs. Macdonald, 
Cartier, Brown, and Galt deputed to go to England to 
advocate the measure on the part of the Canadas. 
The delegates were well received by the Palmerston 
Government, but the scheme was not looked on with 
equal favour by the maritime Provinces. Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick were pretty equally divided be- 
tween unionists and anti-unionists; and Prince EKd- 
ward Island, feeling doubtless that it would be swamped 
by its larger neighbours, absolutely refused to have 
anything to do with it. The approaching expiry of the 
Reciprocity Treaty between the United States and the 
British American Colonies now engaged attention, and 
Messrs. Galt and Howland were appointed on behalf of 
Canada to confer with the authorities at Washington 
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upon its renewal. In connection with this negotiation, 
-a rupture occurred in the Canadian Cabinet, and on 
22d of December Mr. Brown’s resignation was tendered 
and accepted. 

XXV.— Meantime the American civil war had come 
to an end. Sherman’s victorious army, after taking 
the city of Savannah, resumed its devastating march 
northward through the Atlantic States, carrying every- 
thing before it. On the 2d of April, Lee evacuated 
Richmond, after a dreadful three days’ battle, with 
sickening slaughter ; and, on the 9th of the same month, 
he surrendered the remains of his army to Grant. On 
the 14th of April, President Lincoln fell by the hand of 
an assassin, who speedily met an assassin’s doom. On 
the 26th, Johnstone surrendered to Sherman ; on the 
10th of May, President Davis was captured by Federal 
eavalry, and placed in close confinement in Fortress 
Monroe ; and on the 26th of the same month, Kirby 
Smith surrendered with the trans-Mississippi Confede- 
rate army. Thus was ended a civil war of greater 
magnitude than the world probably ever before wit- 
nessed, and which had, during its four years’ duration, 
cost hundreds of thousands of lives in the field or 
hospitals, with untold misery to millions. 

XXVI.—It was in 1865 that the Fenian society first 
attracted much of the public notice. Where or when 
it was first instituted, whether in Ireland or the United 
States, does not seem to be positively known. Its 
declared object is, however, the independence of Ireland, 
and the overthrow of the British empire, Its members 
are chiefly Irish Roman Catholics, though in the United 
States it has had too much encouragement from both 
Government and people. The angry feelings fostered 
against Great Britain for its supposed leaning to the 
Confederate cause during the war, encouraged the 
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Fenians openly to make preparations for an invasion 
of Ireland, while a section of them proclaimed their 
intention of first conquering Canada before carrying 
the war across the Atlantic. How far their threats 
were mere bombast, and how far they were in earnest, 
could not be positively known; but the Canadian 
Government wisely took such precautions, by encourag- 
ing the formation of volunteer companies, and other- 
wise, as would enable Canadians to defend their country 
if the threatened blow should fall. 

XX VIT.—On the 17th of February 1866, the Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended in Ireland ; and on the 7th 
of March an order in Council was approved by the 
Governor-General, directing the immediate embodi- 
ment of 10,000 volunteers, in anticipation of the 
threatened Fenian raid. On the 9th of April, a body 
of Fenians, numbering some hundreds, sailed from 
Portland for Eastport, on the borders of New Bruns- 
wick, and there made a demonstration as if to invade 
that province. Finding British troops confronting 
them, however, they found discretion the better part . 
of valour, and did not attempt to cross the boundary, 
but abandoned the enterprise. On the 17th of May, 
James Stephens, head-centre of the body in Ireland, 
and who had recently escaped from Dublin jail, arrived 
in New York, and was received with great enthusiasm 
by his compatriots. This seems to have given some 
impetus to the cause, and on the 30th of May great 
numbers of armed Fenians had gathered in Buffalo from 
all parts of the States. Leaving Buffalo on the after- 
noon of the 31st, they marched to a point on the 
Niagara river, opposite the Canadian village of Fort Erie, 
and early on the morning of the Ist of June, crossed 
the river in boats, and occupied that village. There 
were no regular troops nearer than those stationed at 
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Hamiltonand Toronto, and they were at once despatched 
by rail towards the point invaded. The volunteers 
were also immediately put under arms, two battalions 
from Toronto, and one from Hamilton, being sent to 
support the regulars. It had been arranged that they 
should move in concert, and within supporting distance 
of each other; but by some blunder, the Queen’s Own 
Rifles of Toronto, and 13th battalion from Hamilton, 
commanded by Colonel Booker of the latter city, 
while moving from Fort Colborne upon Fort Erie, 
on the morning of the 2d June, at a place called Ridge- 
way, came unexpectedly upon the whole Fenian force, 
which was marching inland to destroy the Welland 
Canal. Our volunteers did not know the strength of 
the enemy, of which very exaggerated statements had 
been made, yet they boldly assumed the offensive, and 
succeeded in driving the Fenians back for nearly a mile. 
Here a false alarm of a charge of cavalry, and a futile 
attempt to form square, threw our forces into confusion, 
which ended in a panic and a retreat, which did not 
cease until they again reached Fort Colborne. In this 
unfortunate affair, known as the battle of Ridgeway, our 
loss in killed and wounded was about forty, while that 
of the Fenians was at least as great. The latter were 
not, however, in a position to pursue their temporary 
advantage, and almost immediately fell back on Fort 
Erie, which they finally evacuated the next morning on 
finding themselves surrounded by our regular and volun- 
teer forces, and recrossed the river, crestfallen, and 
with numbers greatly diminished by killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. 

XXVIII.—The Fenians did not again attempt an in- 
vasion of Upper Canada, but now collected in threaten- 
ing masses on the frontiers of Lower Canada. There 
every preparation had been made.to give them a still 
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warmer reception than they got on the Niagara frontier, 
and the threatened invasion was, if possible, a still 
greater failure. With no natural boundary between 
the countries in that locality, it required no great 
hardihood to cross the line and rob farm-houses, when 
they could, at the slightest alarm, recross the border, 
and be secure from pursuit. A motley host did indeed 
venture a short distance into Canada, but it did not 
wait for a sight even of the British troops; and being 
without discipline or cohesion of any kind, speedily 
straggled back again. For some weeks after this feints 
were made at different points of the frontier, and the 
Canadian Government and.volunteers kept upon the 
alert; but the American Executive at last took a proper 
view of its duty, and their arms being seized, the so- 
called Fenian liberating army melted away. Thus ended 
the Fenian War in Canada, which, however contempt- | 
ible in its results, had cost several valuable lives, much 
anxiety, and much expense to the Province. 
XXIX.—The Provincial Parliament met on the 8th of 
June, being its first session in the new and magni- 
cent buildings erected for the purpose at Ottawa. The 
first business was the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, to enable the Government to arrest and keep in 
confinement any suspicious characters while the Fenian 
excitement lasted. About this time, the Governor- 
General, Lord Monck, was created a British Peer, his 
previous title being an Irish one, which did not give a 
seat in the House of Lords. In July, the Atlantic 
Telegraph Cable was finally and successfully laid, and 
almost the first message transmitted was the pre- 
liminaries of peace between Prussia and Austria, who 
had just been engaged in a short but bloody and de- 
cisive campaign, resulting in the defeat. of the latter 
power. In September, the Bank of Upper Canada 
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failed, which, as it was one of the oldest of our banking 

institutions, and its notes had a large circulation 
throughout the country, created for a time something 

like a financial panic. The other banks, however, stood 

firm, and the loss to the public has not proved to be so 
great as was at first feared. On the 21st September, 
after an exciting contest, Archdeacon Bethune was 
elected coadjutor-bishop and successor to Bishop 

Strachan, of Toronto, whose extreme old age rendered 

it necessary. On the 14th of October, a most disas- 

trous fire occurred in Quebec, resulting in the destruc- 

tion of 2500 houses, several lives, and property esti- 

mated at the value of 3,000,000 dollars. This month, 

also, the Fenians taken at Fort Erie, were tried at 
Toronto, several of them convicted and sentenced to 
_ be hung, and the remainder conveyed to the United 

States, well content to have got off so easily. The sen- 

tences of those convicted were afterwards commuted 

to imprisonment for life. Meantime the Confederation 
scheme continued to be the topic of discussion in all 
the Provinces interested. New Brunswick, at first 

seemingly averse to the union, at the June elections 

returned a large majority in favour of it ; but in Nova 
Scotia, which at first was strongly in its favour, a large 
party, led by Mr Howe, now agitated the country 
against it, even sending delegates to England to combat 
those sent by the Provincial Governments in its favour. 

All opposition, however, was in vain; and a measure 
was at last passed in the Imperial Parliament, fixing 
the confederation of the Provinces to take place on the 

Ist of July 1867. 

XXX.—This was accordingly done, and the Ist of 
July. was generally welcomed throughout the new 
Dominion with great rejoicings. In accordance with 
the Act of Confederation, Federal and Local Parlia- 
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ments were elected; and except in Nova Scotia, the. 
business of the United Provinces has been carried on, 
with a large amount of harmony and success. 

The provisions of the Confederation Act, as pani 
adopted by the Imperial Legislature, are substantially 
those which had been agreed upon at the Quebec Con- 
ference, the changes made being merely verbal. 

No history of Canada could be regarded as complete 
without a full outline of this important document. In 
coming times it will be very frequently referred to, 
and all that is really important in it is therefore sub- 
joined. 

After some preliminary statements, it is Hecke eds 
that six months after the passing of this Act, the Pro- 
vinces which have desired the union, viz., Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, shall be constituted one 
Dominion, under the name of Canada, and this shall be 
divided into the four Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia,—the first having the 
same limits as that which has hitherto been known as 
Lower Canada; the second to be coextensive with 
Upper Canada; and the other two the same.as the 
former Provinces of their respéctive names. Of these 
the census is to be taken every ten years, and the 
population of each of the Provinces to be marked 
separately. 


EXECUTIVE POWER. 


XXX1.—The Executive Government continues to be 
vested in the Queen and her heirs, while the pro- 
visions of the Act in reference to the Governor-General _ 
apply to any chief executive officer designated by the , 
Queen, under whatever title. 

The Privy Council to aid and advise the ex uate 
General of Canada shall consist of those who from time 
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to time‘are summoned for this purpose by his Excel- 
lency, who has also the power of removing any or all 
of the members of said Council. All that by any Act 
of the British Parliament, or by the decrees of the 
separate Provinces, could be done by the Lieutenant- 
Governors of these Provinces in their separate state, is 
now vested’ in the Governor-General, by and with the 
advice of the Privy Council for Canada. 

The Governor-General has authority to appoint 
Lieutenant-Governors for the various Provinces of the 
Dominion, and to assign them such powers and funce- 
tions as he may deem fit,——these subordinates to hold 
office during his pleasure. 


LEGISLATIVE POWER. 


XXXII.—While the executive power is thus defined, 
and its rights and duties pointed out, the legislative is 
treated of with still greater fulness. 

There is constituted one Parliament for the Dominion, 
- consisting of the Queen, an Upper House called the 
Senate, and a House of Commons. 

A session of this Parliament is to be held at least 
once in every year, so that no more than twelve months 
can elapse between the end of the last and the begin- 
ning of the next. 
~ Coming to more minute details, the number of sena- 
tors, the proportion from each Province, and their 
necessary qualifications, are given at length. Of the 
seventy-two senators, twenty-four are to be from 
Quebec, a like number from Ontario, and a like num- 
ber from the two maritime Provinces, viz., twelve from 
New Brunswick and twelve from Nova Scotia. 

Each senator must be at least thirty years of age, a 
natural born or naturalized British subject, and pos- 


sessed of property in land or tenements in the Province 
An K 
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: : 
for which he is appointed, and of which he must bea 
resident, to the value of four thousand dollars, above 
all mortgages or other dues resting upon it, and, in the 
ease of Quebec, must reside within the electoral dis- 
trict for which he is nominated. Additions may be 
made to the number of the Senate, if the proportion 
between the Provinces is maintained, but in no case 
can the number exceed seventy-eight. 

The appointment of senator is for life, only he may 
resign, or he may forfeit his position by being absent 
for two consecutive sessions, by becoming the subject 
of a foreign power, by becoming bankrupt, by being 
attainted for treason, or by ceasing to reside in the Pro- 
vince for which he occupies his seat. The judging and 
determining on these points rests with the Senate itself. 
A senator is not eligible for a seat in the Commons. 

The speaker of the Senate is appointed by the Gover: 
nor-General, and has a deliberative as well as casting 
vote, though in the latter case it must always be in the 
negative. : 

XXXITI.—The House of Commons consists of one 
hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two 
are from Ontario, sixty-five from Quebec, nineteen 
from Nova Scotia, and fifteen from New Brunswick : 
and the laws in force in the several Provinces before 
the union in reference to all electoral matters are fol- 
lowed, except so far as they may from time to time be 
modified by the Union Parliament. | 

The House of Commons chooses its own Speaker, 
and in case of his absence for forty-eight consecutive 
hours during the sitting of Parliam , may nominate 
another ad interim, so as to proceed with the necessary — 
business of the country. The Speaker has no delibera- 
tive vote, and only gives his decision in any case where 
the voices on both sides are equal. 
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The Governor-General may dissolve the House of 
Commons at any time, but when this is not done, a 
new election must take place at the end of every five 
years. 

No money appropriation can be made by Parliament, 
unless it has been recommended by message from the 
Governor-General during the current session of Parlia- 
ment; and should the Queen in Council disallow any 
Provincial act within two years after its sanction by 
the Canadian Parliament and Governor, such act is to 
be regarded as disannulled. 


PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTIONS. 


XXXIV.—Each Province has an officer styled the 
Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the Governor 
General in Council, at a salary fixed by the Federal 
Parliament, This Governor is charged with the per- 
formance of certain executive duties, and is removable 
at pleasure. Each of these Lieutenant-Governors has 
associated with him an Executive Council, and all his 
official acts are understood to be by and with the 
advice of this council. The present Executive Council 
of Ontario consists of five members; that of Quebec, 
seven; and the other two have the same as they had 
before the union—the provincial Governors having the 
same power to change their councils as the Governor- 
General. 

The powers of these provincial executives are very ex- 
tensive; indeed, as far as compatible with the new order 
of things, the same as those exercised by those of the 
different Provinces in their separate state. 

The Legislature of Ontario consists of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and of one House of eighty-two members, 
styled the Legislative Assembly of Ontario, 

Quebec has two Houses—the Legislative Council and 
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the Legislative Assembly—the former consisting of 
twenty-four members nominated by the Crown, and 
holding office for life, on the same conditions of re- 
moval as the members of the Federal Senate; the 
latter composed of sixty-five members, and elected by 
the same divisions and in the same wax as those of the | 
Federal House of Commons. 

The Parliaments of Quebec and Ontario are chosen ~ 
for four years, and must meet at least once a-year. 

The local Parliaments for Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick continue to be chosen and to act, subject to 
the provisions of the Act of Union, as they were accus- . 
tomed to do previously ; while the acts of all the four 
local legislatures are subject to review and reversal by 
the Governor-General in Council, as the federal acts 
are by the Queen. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LEGISLATIVE POWERS. 


XXXV.—The legislative powers of the Federal Par- 
liament are very extensive, embracing the exclusive 
consideration of such subjects as the following :— 
Public Debt; Regulation of Trade and Commerce ; 
Taxation; Borrowing of Money on Public Credit; 
Postal Service ; Census ; Militia; Payment of Officers 
of Government of Canada; Beacons; Navigation ; 
Quarantine ; Fisheries ; Currency ; Banking ; Savings’ 
Banks; Weights and Measures; Interest; Legal 
Tender; Patents; Marriage; Criminal Law; Peniten- 
tiaries, &c. . 

The local Legislatures take cognizance of matters 
more strictly provincial, such as the Amendment of 
the Local Constitution, except with reference to the 
Lieutenant-Governor ; Direct Taxation for Provincial 
Purposes; Management ofthe Public Lands of -the 
Province ; its Municipal Institutions; its Local Public 
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Works ; Celebration of Marriage within its Limits ; Ad- 
ministration of Justice ; and, Cannes of matters of a 
purely local nature. 

Each Province is allowed to manage its own educa- 

cational system, yet in such a way as not to affect pre- 
judicially any right or privilege which denominational 
schools may have enjoyed before the present order of 
things. 

In reference to Immigration and Agriculture, each 
Province may legislate for itself, so far as this can be 
done without trenching upon laws which the Federal 
Parliament may have passed on these subjects for the 
whole Dominion. 

JUDICATURE. 


The appointment of Judges of the Superior, District, 
and County Courts in each Province, is made by the 
Governor-General in Council, except in the case of the 
Courts of Probate in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia ; 
and the salaries, &c., of these Judges are fixed by the 

Parliament of Canada. 


REVENUES—DEBTS—ASSETS—-TAXATION, 


XXXVI.—With certain specified exceptions, all debts 
and revenues over which the Legislatures of the seve- 
ral Provinces had power now form one consolidated 
revenue fund, to meet the various charges for the 

public service, the interest on the public debt, and the 
payment of the Governor-General’s salary. 

Canada is to be liable for the debts of the several 
Provinces previous to the union; Ontario and Quebec 
holding themselves responsible for the excess of the 
debt of the former province of Canada, over sixty two 
millions five hundred thousand dollars ; Nova Scotia 
for any excess of its debt over eight millions; and New 
Brunswick for any over seyen millions. While, if the 
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respective debts of any of the Provinces do not amount 
to the sums set against them, then such Provinces 
shall receive interest at the rate of five per cent. from 
the Dominion for the difference between their actual 
debts and the sums specified. : 

The Dominion shall pay certain sums yearly to the 
several Provinces for the support of their Governments 
and Legislatures, viz., to Ontario, eighty thousand dol- 
lars ; Quebec, seventy thousand dollars ; Nova Scotia, 
sixty thousand dollars; New Brunswick, fifty thousand 
dollars, with an additional grant to each Province of 
eighty cents. per head, according to the census of 1861, 
and to the two maritime Provinces, according to the 
numbers in each census, till their numbers come up to 
four hundred thousand in each, all interest due by any 
of the Provinces being deducted from suchsums. Cer- 
tain other sums are proposed to be paid to New Bruns- 
wick, but need not be specified. 

Absolute free trade exists between the Confederate 
Provinces, and the Customs and Excise Laws are regu- 
lated by the Dominion Parliament. 

The Parliament and Government of Canada regulate . 
all intercourse of the Dominion with Britain and with 
foreign countries; and all the acts of the Federal 
Legislature are published in English and French. 

The Intercolonial Railway between Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, as an essential part of the union arrangement, 
had to be commenced within six months after the 
union was consummated. The surveys were within 
that time proceeded with, and since the northern route, 
usually known as the Robinson, has been fixed upon, 
at this date (1869), some of the contracts for its con- 
struction have been allotted, and the whole will be 
pushed through as speedily as possible, 

Provision is made in the Act of Union for the recep- 
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tion of the other British North American Provinces, and 
already Newfoundland and British Columbia are taking 
the necessary steps for being thus received ; and the 
likelihoods all are, that before these words are in print 
the Great North-West shall form part of the Dominion, 
making it, in point of size of territory, the fifth in the 
world, the four larger being Russia, China, the United 
States of America, and the rest of the British Empire. 
Some difficulties have been experienced from Nova 
Scotia. These happily have all appearance of passing 
speedily away ; and we have every reason to augur 
for the new Dominion, embracing, as it very soon will 
do, the whole of British America, a career honourable 
and prosperous, marked throughout by a loyal and un-— 
shaken attachment to British liberty and Britain’s laws. 
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QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER III. 


I. What educational advance- 
ments mark 1840? What ques- 
tion attracted attention after the 
union? What bill was carried? 
What was now implanted in the 
Constitution? What threatened 
to excite international war? 
Where was the seat of Govern- 
ment fixed? In whom was the 
sole authority .vested? What 
was the state of parties ? 

Il. What difficulties did Syden- 
ham encounter? What bills did 
he introduce? What caused his 
death, and when? Who was his 
successor? Who now came into 
power? What was done on their 
accepting office, and why? Why 
was Bagot superseded, and by 
whom? How did he disagree 
with his Ministry? What place 
succeeded Kingston as the capi- 
tal, and when? 

III, Of what complexion was 
the next Ministry, and how long 
did it administer affairs? State 
the circumstances of the fires of 
1845? Why did Lord Metcalfe 
retire? What important measure 
was now brought forward? De- 
geribe the arrangement effected 
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_ was Montreal punished? 


and subsequentproceedings, Give 
the chief events of 1846. 

IV. Who was the next Goy- 
ernor-General? What was the 
state of the Tory Ministry? What 
papers did Mr Hincks establish? 
What did the Reformers advo- 
cate? What Relief Fund was 
opened? How was emigration 
increased? and exemplify. Of 
what did Lord Elgin inform the 
House?’ What was the result of 
the next elections? Mention 
some Lower Canadian represen- 
tatives? Who succeeded the Dra- 
per Ministry? What important 


- action was taken by Parliament? 


What was the result for Canada? 
V. What were the chief features 
in the Governor's speech of 1849? 
What bill was introduced? State 
the positions taken by the oppos- 
ing parties. How was the country 
affected? By what numbers wag 
the bill carried, and when sanc- 
tioned? What consequences en- 
sued? How did the Reformers 
act? What was the Governor’s 
resolution, and its result? How 
What 
city finally became the capital ? 
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VI. What produced disastrous 
effects on Oanada, and how? 
When were Municipal institu- 
tions organized, and for what 
purpose? What proposition was 
made in 1850? How were the 
‘¢ Clear Grits” formed? Explain 
the free banking system, and 
when ‘as it established. What 
departmental transference was 
made in 1851? What was the chief 
inducement to construct rail- 
ways? What lines were first com- 
menced? How had navigation of 
the river been ensured ? 

VII. Who came into power in 
1851, and what was the chief fea- 
ture of his policy? What is the 
session of 1852 cailed? and why? 
What political advances were 
made in 1853? When and be- 
tween what parties was the Reci- 
procity Treaty concluded? What 
is ‘remarkable about this treaty? 
Define its chief articles, Who 
succeeded Lord Elgin? 

_ Success had Canada at the Hxhibi- 
tion at Paris? 

VIII. In what way was the 
Clergy Reserves question settled ? 
What social change was effected 
in Lower Canada, and how? What 
recent change has been made in 
the Legislative Council? What 
gave rise to a Canadian line of 
steamers? What depressed trade 
in 1857 and 1858? What action 
did the Government take in con- 
sequence ? 

IX, What question assumed 
importance in .1857-59? How 
was Red River first settled, and 
how afterwards colonized? What 
change occurred after Selkirk’s 
death? Through what perils have 
the colonists survived? What 

“is the population now?- What 
Companies were amalgamated in 
1821? What was granted to the 
united Company? “What was the 
object of many Canadians in 
1859? How did their scheme re- 
sult ? 

X, State some remarkable 
events of 1858. What great un- 
dertaking was brought to a close 
in 1859? Give some recent in- 
stances of Canada’s loyalty to 
Great Britain. 

XI, What. caused the resigna- 
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tion of the Macdonald-Cartier Ad- 
ministration? Who was then 
called. on to form a Government? 
Was the new Government sup- 
ported by the House? Who suc- 
ceeded the three days’ * Govern- 
ment? How did the Cartier-Mac- 
donald Ministry evade the neces- 
sity for re-election ? and with what 
result? What great undertaking 
had partial success this year? 
What eminent Canadian states- 
man died? 

XII. Where did Parliament 
meet in 1859? Where did it next 
meet? Were duties raised or 
lowered this session? What im- 
portant public work was formally 
commenced this year? Whatdrew 
immense crowds to Niagara Falls ? 
Who crossed Lake Ontario in a 
balioon?, What bereavement be- 
fell the Governor-General? What 
monument was inaugurated ? 

XIII. What important political 
meeting took place in Toronto? 
What important scheme was first 
announced at it? What eminent 
judge died this year? When was 
Victoria Bridge opened for general 
traffic? By how much did the 
Customs duties of 1859 exceed 
those of 1858? 

XIV. Where was the mail- 
steamer Hungarian lost, with all 
on board? What was the result 
for a time? Where did Parlia- 
ment meet in 1860? What hap- 
pened on the day. of opening? 
What post-office regulation was 
passed? What obnoxious duty 
repealed? What foreign prince 
visited Canada this year? Where 
did the Gey, Hastern tse after 
her first trip? 

XV. What had been an engross- 
ing topic for months? When did 
the Prince of Wales sail from Eng- 
land? When did he arrive at. 8t 
John’s, Newfoundland? When at 
Halifax? When at Quebec? Who 
presented addresses at Quebec? 
and what gentlemen were knighted 
by the Prince? When did he reach 
Montreal, and what ceremony did 
he perform there? When did he 
reach Ottawa, and of what build- 
ing did he lay the foundation 
stone? When did he arrive at 
Toronto, and how was he received 
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there? Where did he enter 
United States territory, and 
what other important American 
cities did he visit? When did 
he sail for England? 

XVI. What momentous events 
engrossed the’ attention of the 
civilised world for the next four 
years? What was the immediate 
cause of the American civil war? 
What State first seceded? Who 
was elected President of the 
seceded States? What was the 
first event of the war? Where 
was the chief seat of the war? 
What was the first important 
battle? and which army was de- 
feated ? 

XVII. What position-did Great 
Britain take towards the _ belli- 
gerents? In what business did 
some British shipowners engage? 
What event nearly caused a rup- 
ture between Britain and the 
United States? What prepara- 
tions were mdde in Canada in 
consequence ? How was the dan- 
ger obviated? 

XVIII. What two Churches were 
’ united in 1861? What murder was 
found out, and the murderer exe- 
- cuted? What public man died in 
August of this year? and for what 
was he chiefly noted? Who suc- 
ceeded Sir Edmund Head as Gov- 
ernor-General? What is said of 


- the late Governor’s administra- 


tion? When did the Prince-Con- 
sort die? and for whom were ail 
our sympathies enlisted ? 

XIX. What were the chief 
events of the American war in 
1862? What successes had the 
Northern armies? and what the 
Southern? With which side did 
the prestige remain upon the 
whole? . 

_. XX. What Canadian Ministry 
resigned in May of this year? 
How long had it existed? What 
Government succeeded it? and of 
what political party? What was 
now the cause of much destitution 
in England? How was it miti- 
gated? Name three eminent Cana-: 
dians who died in 1862? 

XXI.. Which side now (1863) 
showed most vigour in the Ameri- 
can war? Who won the battle of 
Chancellorsville? and what great 
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General lost his life there? What 
army won the battle of Gettys- 
burg? and who took Vicksburg 
after a long siege? What noted 
proclamation signalised this year 
of the war? What Confederate 
privateer now committed great 
ravages? and what has been the 
result? Where was gold dis- 
covered this year? What terrible 
shipwreck happened this year, 
and how many lives were lost? 
What eminent Canadian died this 
year? and what distinguished 
nobleman, formerly Geovernor- 
General of Canada ? 

XXII. When did the Mac- 
donald-Dorion Government re- 
sign? Whoundertook the forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet? How long 
did this last exist? What was now 
evident as regards the two great 
political parties? What means 
were devised to obviate the diffi- 
culty? Who were the chief mem- 
bers of the Coalition Government? 
What measure did it lay before the 
House? What Provinces was the 
Federal Union intended to em- 
brace *® What project had the 
Maritime Provinces then in view? 
Where and when did their dele- 
gates meet? Wheve and when did 
they meet asecond time? What 
was agreed to at the Quebec Con- 
ference ? ; 

XXIII. What betokened (in 
1864) a speedy termination of the 
American war? When did Grant 
commence his final movement 
against Richmond? When did 
Sherman take Atlanta? and when 
did he commence his famous 
march to the sea? What threat- 
ened the peaceful relations be- 
tween Canada and the United 
States? What happened on Lake 
Erie?’ What was the result of the 
St Albans raid? What precaution 
did the Canadian Government 
take? What noted Lower Cana- 
dian judge and statesman died in 
1864? 

XXIV.. What measure was 
passed by large majorities in both 
Houses of Parliament in 1865? 
Who were the Canadian delegates 
to England? How was Confeder- 
ation first looked upon by Nova 
Scotia and New’ Brunswick? and 
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what course was taken by Prinse 
Edward Island?. What treaty 
between Canada and the United 
States now approached its termi- 
nation? and who were appointed 
to negotiate at Washington for its 
removal?, What member of the 
Cabinet resigned in consequence? 

XXV. What was Sherman’s 
course after taking Savannah ? 
When did Lee evacuate Rich- 
mond, and when surrender, with 
his army, to. Grant? When was 
President Lincoln assassinated ? 
When was President Davis cap- 
tured, and how was he treated ? 
What had the war cost? 

XXVI. What treasonable secret 
society now first attracted much 
notice? What was its object? 
Who are its members chiefly ? 
What’ Government gave it en- 
couragement? and why? What 
were the Fenian intentions? and 
what precautions were taken by 
the Canadian Government ? 

XXVII. When was the Habeas 
Corpus Act suspended in Ireland? 
How many Canadian volunteers 
were embodied in anticipation of 
the Fenian invasion? Where was 
the first demonstration made, and 
with what result? What promi- 
nent Fenian leader now arrived 
in New York? and how was he 
received there? What movement 
immediately followed? Whenand 
where did the Fenians cross info 
Canada? Where the nearest 
troops? and how were they sent 
fo meet the enemy? What volun- 
ger battalions were sent to the, 
support of the regulars? What 
was the intention? Where did 
our volunteers meet the Fenian 
force? Who took the offensive, 
and with what result at first? 
What eventually caused the re- 
treat of our volunteer force? 
What name is given to this 
action, and what were our losses ? 
What became of the invaders ? 

XXVIII. Where was the next 
_ attempt at invasion? What was 
its success? How long did the 
Fenians keep up a show of at- 
tack? What action did the Ame- 
rican Government at last take? 
What were the results to Canada? 

SXIX. Where did Parliament 
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meet for the first time in 1866? 
What the first business of the 
House? What new dignity was 
conferred on Lord Monck? What 
great enterprise was finally suc- 
cessful this year? What was the 
first news transmitted by the At- 
lantic Telegraph? What bank 
failed, and with what result? 
Who was elected assistant and 
successor to Bishop Strachan of 
Toronto? What great fire oc- 
curred in October? Where were 
the Fenian prisoners tried, and 
how disposed of ? What continued 
the topic of discussion? How did 
New Brunswick now view Con- 
federation ? and what change took 
place in Nova Scotia? What was 
done to oppose the measure? 
When was Confederation appoint- 
ed to take place? 

XXX. How was the consumma- 
tion of Confederation celebrated ? 
What has been the general result ? 
On what is the Confederate Act 
based? What does every history 
of Canada require? What Pro- 
vinces were now Confederated? 
and under what name? How often 
-is the census to be taken? 

XXXI. In whom is the execu- 
tive power vested ? To whom does 
certain provisions of the Act ap- 
ply? Whatis provided to aid and 
advise the Governor-General? 
How is the Council chosen? What 
are the powers of Lieutenant- 
Governors? How are they ap- 
pointed ? ‘ 

XXXII. What constitutes the 
Legislature of the Dominion ? 
How often must it meet? How 
many Senators are from each Pro- 
vince? What are the qualifica- 
tions for Senator? For how long 
appointed? and how disqualified ? 
Who appoints the Speaker of-the 
Senate? and what vote has he? 

XXXIII. How many members 
in the House of Commons? How 
many from each Province? and 
how elected? How is the Speaker 
chosen? and what vote has he? 
How often must elections take 
place? How are the proportion 
of members from each Province 
regulated? What is necessary 
before Parliament can appropriate 
money? When may the Queen 


QUESTIONS TO CHAPTER III. 


in Council disallow Provincial 
acts? . 

XXXIV. What is the Governor 
of a Province styled? How ap- 
pointed? and how paid? What 
are his duties? and how advised ? 
Of what does the various Execu- 
tive Councils consist? and how 
appointed? What are their 
powers? Of what does the On- 
tario Legislature consist? and 
how is it styled? Of what does 
the Quebec Législature consist? 
How is each house appointed or 
elected? For how long are the 
Parliaments of Quebec and On- 
tario chosen ? and how ofteu must 
they meet? How are the Legis- 
latures of the other Provinces 
chosen? To whose review and 
reversal are all acts of Provincial 
Legislatures subject ? 

XXXV. Name some of the 
powers of the Federal Parliament, 
Name some of the powers of the 
local legislatures? How is edu- 
cation provided for? How immi- 
gration and agriculture? How 
are judges appointed? with what 
exception? and how are their 
salaries fixed ? 
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XXXVI. How are the revenues 
of the different Provinces dis- 
posed of? and how is the consoli- 
dated revenue expended? How 
are the debt’s of the several Pro- 
vinces provided for? and in what 
proportions? How are the .Pro- 
vincial Governments supported ? 
and in what proportions? What 
additional grant is made per head? 
Does free trade exist between the 
Provinces ? How are the Customs 
and Excise Laws regulated? In 
what languages are all acts of the 
Federal Legislature published ? 
What railway scheme formed an 
essential part of the Union ar- 
rangement? What has been done 
in the matter? May other Pro- 
vinces be received into the Domin- 
ion? What others have already 
applied? What vast territory is 
now On the point of being joined 
to the Dominion? How will the 
Dominion of Canada then com- 
pare with other great empires? 
With what Province have difficul- 
ties been experienced? Are they 
likely to be obviated? What is 
the probable future of the Domin- 
ion? | 


THE END. 
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